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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ATERLOO BRIDGE is to be destroyed. The London 
County Council came to that decision on December 16. The 
odd thing is that the decision was taken just at the very 
moment that a Committee of the Council, impressed at last 
by the weight of expert opinion in favour of the present bridge, had 
recommended a reference to the Office of Works and a special tribunal. 
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Bait original ground, on which it was first recommended by a com- 
mittee that the bridge should be rebuilt, was that no human ingenuity 
could preserve the present structure. This hasty conclusion, which was 
based on inadequate evidence, is no longer advanced. ‘The Conference of 
Societies which has been putting the case for Rennie’s bridge brought 
forward such a mass of expert opinion on the other side that it must now 
be agreed that, humanly speaking, our engineers and builders could 
underpin Waterloo Bridge—and at a cost much less than the cost of a new 
bridge. It is significant that Mr. R. C. Norman, the Chairman of the 
Committee which originally jumped to the wrong conclusion, was one of 
the minority on the Council who in the last resort voted against the resolu- 
tion to destroy the bridge. In passing we may congratulate him on the 
courage (a rare thing) with which he openly modified his position when the 
strength of the argument against him was revealed. 
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a. ground has been shifted now, so far as the ground is clearly dis- 

closed. To some extent the newspaper reports made it appear as 

though some members of the Council took the line they did out of mere 

impatience and others out of what has been sweepingly described as “‘ the 
2¢ 
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never-ending insolence of elected persons.” The bridge, said some, was. 
the Council’s affair ; why should others interfere ? This spirit, manifested 
by people who have the traditions and monuments of the Capital in their 
charge, is deplorable, and we cannot believe that those who showed it 
were speaking for anybody but themselves. The Council’s resolve that 
plans should be forthwith got out for a bridge of not more than five arches © 
carrying six lines of traffic implies that it is on account of traffic considera-_ 
tions that the old Bridge has now been doomed. The stipulation about the - 
arches is presumably due to the difficulties of the river-traffic, which would © 
be very much hampered by a wider bridge with the present spans. The — 
proviso as to six lines of traffic indicates that the Council has decided that — 
more traffic must cross the river at this point. 
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N other words the old assumption that Rennie’s Bridge was unsaveable 

having been made untenable, a new conclusion has been jumped to. 
There are men who have studied the traffic problem, town-planners and 
others, who maintain (1) that what London traffic needs is another bridge 
elsewhere than at Waterloo, which serves a good deal of traffic which 
arrives laterally from east and west ; (2) that an increase of traffic over 
Waterloo Bridge would intolerably increase the congestion where the 
Bridge traffic meets that of the Strand. Surely it was the duty of the 
Council not to burke such questions as these, which can only be settled by 
experts after exhaustive investigation. Why risk new and grave mistakes ? 
Why refuse in such a question the voluntary advice of people who, 
throughout the discussion, have had no axe to grind save the public interest, 
in the broadest sense ? It is utterly misleading to suggest that the people 
who have been chiefly active in the discussion outside have been unprac- 
tical men, scorning utility and willing to saddle the community with any 
sort of white elephant provided that it be picturesque. They have mostly 
been practical men, anxious not to sacrifice the finest vista in London 
hastily and perhaps wantonly, without an adequate attempt to examine 
even utilitarian considerations : anxious also that the long practical view 
should be taken in such matters. We fear that even sensible men some- 
times assume there is a necessary conflict between beauty and utility and 
even that the destruction of a beautiful thing must always be in some 
vague way profitable. 
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W: share the hope of the Times, which has been very eloquent and 
forcible on the side of Rennie’s Bridge, that even now the last word 
may not have been spoken. If it prove that the Bridge must go, and that 
that wonderful harmony of Bridge, Embankment, Somerset House and 
St. Paul’s, which has fascinated so many painters and given London an 
architectural centre, is to disappear for ever, we must accept the inevitable. 
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Our hope then must be that the new bridge, for all its six way traffic, will 
be a good bridge in itself and that it will live well with its surroundings. 
We notice suggestions from determined modernists that the new Waterloo 
Bridge should be of iron. Iron may be a good enough material in its way, 
but this suggestion shows thinking in a close compartment. So, incident- 
ally, does the suggestion, made elsewhere, for a double bridge, with upper 
and lower storeys. The new bridge to be satisfactory must not block the 
view of which it will be a part, and it must be in character with its prin- 
cipal neighbours, St. Paul’s and Somerset House. There is one glory of 
the sun and one of the moon : so there is one charm of uniformity and one 
of variety. London will never be short of the confused kind of pic- 
turesqueness, the charm of muddle and mixture. What it lacks, and lacks 
more and more as the years pass (Regent Street has gone and now the 
Bloomsbury squares are threatened) is “‘ features,” orderly, planned, laid 
out. Those who wish to see something less planned than the old Waterloo 
reach has been may go and feast their eyes on the beauties of Blackfriars 
Bridge in its so diversified context or watch the workmen labouring, as 
they have laboured for so many years now, on the hoary span of Lambeth 
Bridge. There is Piccadilly Circus also, where our national genius has 
flowered in uncontrolled exuberance ; there is St. Paul’s Churchyard, too. 
In sober truth we should never for a moment suggest the formalising and 
classicisation of the whole urban Thames, or take the line of a public 
official we once knew who complained of a riverside jumble that it was “‘ so 
uneven.” But contrast we do need, and a centre ; and the architect of the 
new bridge must remember that his job is not merely one of traffic- 
handling foundations or even a shirt-front facade, but one of contributing 
an important element to the general scene on that superb river sweep. 
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ADISLAS ST. REYMONT died on December 5th. He won the 

Nobel Prize last year with his four-volume novel The Peasants. He 
was the second Pole to win the Prize, the first being Sienkiewicz. St. 
Reymont was born in 1868. He wrote early, attempting, whilst still a 
child, to translate his fellow-countryman’s, Chopin’s, music into verse. 
He began his public career in 1893 with some realistic short stories ; and 
his first book, The Pilgrimage to fasnagora, appeared in 1895. His novel, 
The Comedienne, which followed, was a moderate success and enabled him 
to travel in England, Italy and elsewhere. Later he wrote novels almost 
annually. The Peasants was his chef-d’ceuvre, and summarised all that 
he could do and all that he had to say. This work is now in course of 
publication in an English translation published by Messrs. Jarrolds. ‘Two 
volumes have appeared, the second of which was reviewed in our December 
number. Spring appeared in Polish in 1904-5 ; the other three “ seasons ” 
in 1904-6. St. Reymont has died just as he was receiving a general acknow- 
ledgment in the world. 
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Wei welcome the first publication of the Gregynog Press, which has — 
been established to publish fine editions of works in Welsh or of © 
Welsh interest. Wales has hitherto—though an effort was made with 
The Welsh Outlook—been very much outside modern currents in literature; — 
and no attempt has, so far as we know, been hitherto made, to associate — 
native literature with fine production. Aisthetic patriotism has, in fact, 
been largely left to the hymnological heroes of the Eisteddfod. The first 
production of the Gregynog Press, which is situated at Gregynog, near — 
Newtown in Montgomeryshire, and managed by Robert Ashwin Maynard, 
is an edition of a selection from Vaughan the Silurist. The edition 1s — 
limited to five hundred copies ; it is stoutly bound, beautifully printed 
and rubricated, and illustrated with charming woodcuts. The Press 
announces a number of interesting books and all collectors of editions-de- 
luxe would be well advised in communicating with Mr. Maynard. We 
may also add that the print of the Vaughan is easy to read. 
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At we go to press we regret to hear of the death of Sir Hamo 
Thornycroft, the veteran sculptor. Sir Hamo was an artist who con- 
trived, both in his classical figures and his portrait statues (notably the 
Gordon in Trafalgar Square) to be traditional, and even academic, without 
being dull. Mr. A. N. Hornby, the great Lancashire cricketer, who has 
also died, deserves record in these pages for having been, with Barlow the 
stone-waller, the inspiration of Francis Thompson’s exquisite cricket poem. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


NEW series of limited editions is announced, to be published by Messrs. 
Benn. It will be called the Julian edition, and publication will begin in 
January with Milton’s Comus, edited from the autograph MS. at Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; the volume will include William Blake’s illustra- 
tions, which have never before been brought into conjunction with the text they were 
intended to accompany. The second issue of the Julian Edition will be a collection of 
poems written by the late Arthur Clutton-Brock, called The Miracle of Love. Only 
one of these poems has ever been published before, and their existence remained 
unguessed even by the most intimate friends of the distinguished essayist. Both this 
and the Comus are printed on hand-made paper, limited to 450 copies, to be sold at 
3 guineas each. The most important of the Julian books, however, will be a massive 
edition of all the works of Shelley, to be published in ten volumes, at 3 guineas each. 
Eight hundred copies are for sale. The editors of this, surely final, edition of the poet 
are Roger Ingpen, who all his life has been collecting material for this edition, and 
Dr. Peck, who has been doing similar work in America. Whether the great mass of 
Shelley’s prose writings can bear reprinting is doubtful, but since Mr. Buxton 
Forman’s edition of 1880, now out of print, there has been no edition with any claim 
to completeness, and this new one will doubtlessly be sought after by Shelley’s 
admirers. 
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HE Oxford University Press has taken over the sole agency in Great Britain for 
the Cotta edition of the musical classics. This edition should be a welcome return 
of an old friend to all musicians, for it is noted for its good printing, its full notes, and 
reasonable price. A large stock is held at 95, Wimpole Street, whither all applications 
should be sent. 
77] 72) 7] 


HE SOCIETY OF BOOKMEN have arranged a course of five lectures on Books 

and Reading to be delivered at the Mortimer Hall at 8.30 p.m. 

January 28th—Hugh Walpole on Reading. 

February 11th—C. R. Sanderson on Public Libraries. 

February 25th—W. Pett Ridge on a subject to be announced later. 

March 11th—St. John Ervine on The Reading of Plays. 

March 25th—Michael Sadleir on Reading Back. 
Reserved tickets for the whole course can be obtained, price 7s. 6d., from the Secretary 
National Book Council, 30, Little Russell Street, W.C.1. There are also unreserved 
tickets at four shillings the course. 
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ARLY in December the Cambridge A. D. C. presented a triple bill, of which the 
most important item was a play by an undergraduate—Mr. A. R. D. Watkins’s 
War at Wittenberg. This was a very interesting and moving play, quite unsuited to a 
London audience, who would have made no allowances for its defects, yet of much 
greater merit than most of the plays that are produced in London. It is partly a 
Platonic dialogue about war. Valdemar, a conscientious engineer (not a conscientious 
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objector) refuses to take part in the defence of the University of Wittenberg until he 
has assured himself the war is just. The other students, led by Rinaldo, ridicule him, 
and he is left debating the point with Andreas, his friend. The second and third 
scenes are a Vision of Judgment. Valdemar and Andreas, in their passionate search 
for truth, pass in a dream to the Judgment Place of the dead, and prepare to listen 
to the final verdict on human action. The place is faintly reminiscent of their own 
Wittenberg, and one of their old fellow students comes up for judgment: they 
recognise him with horror: it is Prince Hamlet the Dane. The trial of Hamlet is 
profoundly and beautifully conceived, and ends with an outburst of human affection 
which shatters the world of shades. Here is indeed the main motive of Mr. Watkins’s 
play ; the brain and the heart are at strife : the brain condemns war, but the heart 
becomes involved in it, for what is a man worth if he will not fight to save his friends ? 
In the first scene we are back at Wittenberg, and Valdemar fights at last. He rescues 
Andreas from the enemy and from an act of treachery worse than death : he strikes 
down the mocking Rinaldo : he prefers to take the offensive. The curtain, which rose 
upon pacifism, falls upon patriotism, but the merit lies in neither ; what is brought 
home to us is the complexity of life. 
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T is a remarkable play for an undergraduate to write, and though it is full of imma- 

turity—especially in the comic relief—it certainly hangs together as a whole, and 
leaves a lasting effect upon the mind. Tothe production one can give unqualified praise. 
Mr. Frank Birch has already shown London what he can do as a realist in his produc- 
tion of The Prisoners of War last autumn, but War at Wittenberg set him much harder 
problems. He solved them triumphantly. The scene of the noble hall at Wittenberg— 
with its glimpses of the war fiend through the window behind—made a fit setting 
for philosophy in extremis. And the scenes of the vision were so skilfully contrived 
that the cramped stage of the Amateur Dramatic Club became an infinite sky or a 
bottomless pit at will. As for the acting it was always adequate, and in some cases good. 
Mr. Watkins himself as Hamlet was excellent ; so were Mr. R. L. Parkin and Mr. H.E. 
Wood, who took the leading parts of Valdemar and Andreas, the two friends. Mr. 
A. G. Wansbrough was soldierly as Rinaldo, and Mr. V. V. C. Clinton-Baddeley 
very impressive as ‘“‘ The President.” The other two items were Sheridan’s farce, 
St. Patrick’s Day, and The Scene that was to write itself, by Mr. G. D. Gribble—an 
amusing sketch betraying the influence of Pirandello, and to some extent burlesquing 
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HE Old Vic. Antony and Cleopatra was chiefly distinguished by Miss Edith 

Evans’s appearance as Cleopatra. Miss Evans was particularly good in the biggest 
scenes. Her Cleopatra was petite compared with most; and she managed, with 
unusual skill, to exhibit Cleopatra in all her aspects : as wanton, as serpent of Old 
Nile, and as tragic queen. The part of Antony hardly suited Mr. Baliol Holloway, who 
was too consistently rumbustious and elocutionary. Among the other actors Mr. Neil 
Porter, looking like Judas Iscariot, made a great success of Enobarbus. The play is 
always a great experience. It is faultlessly constructed. The panoramic history is 
disjointedly given and nobody who knew nothing beforehand of it would follow 
what was going on. The minor characters are duller than is usual with Shakespeare, 
and he strangely fails even to suggest the population of Egypt. But the main theme, 
the relations between the lovers, is treated magnificently, and no play contains more 
of Shakespeare’s enchantingly melodious lines. 
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P: OtE ei ikea 


Testament 
Wise: my body has gone from the fields it walked 


And seasons have passed unwatched by me 
And the last who knew me his last has talked 
And the walls where I lived are strange to see, 
These words I fashion will linger then 
And cry my passion to later men. 


Softly in distance, sitting apart, 

They will hear the tunes that sang in my heart, 
Curving to image my smiles and tears 

The flow of my words will fill their ears : 

The measures that dance and those that wail, 
The rhymes that hammer and fade and fail, 
The vowels inwoven carefully 

Will chime for them as they chime for me, 
And their hearts unaware will be caught and yield 
To gentle echoes that I concealed, 

Their hearts will bend and sway to my tune 
Like the mutable grass to the wind in June. 


O slow, and slow, and slow, and slow 

A silent host in ravines of woe 

The steady march of my tones will go ; 
Then, as a wind comes out of the deep, 
Quickening up in a gradual sweep 

They will swing and sway and gallop and leap, 
And loud with the rage of speed ascend 
And fly, and fly : till they fiercely end 

Like frenzied steeds with a sheer cliff under 
And the air will rock with piléd thunder. 
And then I shall coil my frailest lines 

As delicately as clambering vines, 

Or move them on even and smoothing feet 
Steady, but whispering, pale and sweet ; 
And over them all, as I loose. my will, 
Mellow or tender or hoarse or shrill, 

The coloured array of my chosen words 
Will perch and sing like creation’s birds. 
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I have heard them and drunk of them, every tune. . . . 
The faltering fountain under the moon 

That sobs and is still has sung to me, 

And the gentle wind in the poplar tree. 

Joy has bubbled from many a bough 

Birdless, blackened and leafless now ; 

In wash of wave on many a beach 

I have heard the accents of hopeless speech ; 
And in empty houses and woods at night 

Hiss and slither and rustle and bite, 

Stealthy noises with nobody near, 

Have taught me the sounds of the shapes of fear. 
And those who listen all dumb will hear 
Cadence and pause that delicate go, 

That scatter and stray on the beat below, 
Flowers on a meadow, wings in a wood, 

Wisps of foam on a full strong flood 

Which rolls with the steadier pulse and thud 

Of all things rhythmic, drums, hooves, and blood 
That courses in purple imperial pace, 

Tides, and the circling worlds of space. 


And within this music, shining clear 

The things that I loved will all appear, 
Those unborn people who know me dead 
Will flush at the colour of things I said. 
They will gaze and see through my words’ keen eyes 
The ancient earth and the changing skies ; 
A man in his room with a faded book 

Will find it a window wherethrough to look 
At all that moved me of all I saw : 

The myriad stars that stand by law, 

Starlit waters and starlit plains, 

The sun and the moon and mists and rains, 
And seas in tempest, and lilac seas 

At dawn, and waters blue in the breeze, 
Marsh and moor and peaks of snow, 

Cliffs that fall to the lakes below, 

Poppied cornfield and flat green mead 

And sprinkled cattle that calmly feed ; 
Creatures finned and feathered and furred, 
The roots of a tree, the nest of a bird, 

A beetle’s armour, a mole’s pink hand, 

A fly’s gauze wing, a shell on the sand, 

A house of brick and a wall of stone 

With lean yellow wallflowers overgrown, 
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And an old grey bridge where green a-dream 
The veils of a willow touch the stream. 

And the beauty of youth that runs a race 
And old men’s wisdom and children’s grace. 
And the straight grey eyes in a woman’s face. 
And lovers will whisper incredulous, 

‘“‘’This man was a lover as fierce as us, 

There came a day, and there went a day, 

O strange, he ached, he is dead,” they'll say. 


All things go and come never again ; 

Life is parting and parting pain. 

I lived, I suffered, I loved, I died, 

Lust I knew and remorse and pride, 

Hope that comes with a morning’s rose. 

And sadness that falls at a twilight’s close, 
The daily token of all things’ ends : 

Beauty and bravery, pity and friends ; 

And loved the earth and her blossom shed 
And thought upon death and shrank in dread. 
Yet not to earth should I turn when dead .. . 


O do not think when you think of me 

As a ghost that haunts the lamenting sea, 

Or visits again with speechless tongue 

City or field where his pain was sung, 

And cannot but cling though none may know 
To glades where his mortal feet would go, 

Or in libraries piteously to view 

The fate of the work that he had to do; 

(Ah Time will come at the flood, though I wrote 
My name on the sands when the tide was out) : 
Think this : “‘ He is gone. He will not return, 
Though rains may chill us and suns may burn, 
Though love is lovely and beauty bright 

And the moon still shines in earth’s velvet night, 
He has gone, he has done with us all at last, 
And only to us remains the past.” 

And it may be, then, so far away 

That I shall be riding the Milky Way 

On a strong-winged horse with a heart like fire 
In a new-born youth, with the old desire, 
Ranging the ranks of a host of stars 

For stranger glories and stranger wars, 

Prouder devils and sterner worth, 

Or a peace that never was found on earth, 


af ® 


POETRY 


) 
Gray's Inn 
(To Edward Marsh) 
HE bell rings, the key clicks, the door swings open, 
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And the lodge-porter scans my face. ‘ Good-night !”— 


““ Good-night, sir.”” The door clashes, and he turns 


Again to his evening paper in his box, 
Keen to resume the interrupted murder, 


And 
Two 


little dreams that he let in with me 
others, spirits whose immortal brows 


No mortal eye may scan. 


On such a night 


In nineteen-twelve when still the world went well, 
Three living friends thrilled to the core with London— 


The 
And 
And 


riot, the glitter, the peril, out of the glare 
clatter of Holborn, into shadowed courts 
customary calm we passed by dark 


Deserted offices until we came 
To the great iron gate of the old garden, 
Wherein a quiet company of trees 


Live 


And 


their untroubled lives at London’s heart. 


as we halted hushed in their still presence 


As pilgrims coming on a sacred grove, 
Shadowed and heavy-foliaged they lifted 
Unquivering branches to the Summer stars 


That 


sprinkled the blue night with vagrant silver— 


In universal wanderings unaware 

As those earth-rooted and sequestered trees 

Of the smoke and smoulder of man’s fevered life, 
That but too soon burst into such a blaze 

As burned up half the world, and in its fury 
Consumed the generations of young men, 


And 


with them Denis Browne and Rupert Brooke— 


Denis with all his music in his heart, 


And 


Rupert with his first songs on his lips. 


In foreign fields they lie to-night—but still 


The 


trees serenely lift their stirless branches 


To the indifferent stars. Yet no sad shades 

Are they who stand beside me, but young spirits, 
Song-aureoled, with laughter in their eyes ; 
While I, an ageing man between them, seem 

A furtive purposeless ghost haunting the shadow 
Of ghostly trees beneath cold ghostly stars. 


WILFRID GIBSON 
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The Natad 


ROST-BOUND the garden stands. 
| ie claws of the frost are sharp upon my hands. 
On the harsh lawn each blade of grass 

Is tempered to a brittle spear of glass. 
The fountain is crystal-hung : its waters fail. 

Wilted to colourless, frail 
Paper the tender flesh of the flowers. 

The Dryads are gone from the tree, 
For the leaves are gone, the delicate leafy towers 
Dismantled, bared to the iron anatomy 
Not even a bird could hide in. But hid within 
In the hollow trunk, the knees drawn up to the chin, 
Hugging herself each shivering Dryad sleeps, 

And frozen Echo leaps 

From her dream when my footfalls knock 

In a motionless, soundless world, 

On a pathway hard as rock. 

No flutter, no song of bird 

Nor bubbling flute is heard, 
Nor laughter of green-eyed Satyr. The Satyr, curled 
In his ice-hung cave, is shaken with torpid fear ; 

For the days of lust are over 

And cold are the loved and the lover 

And the birthday of Christ draws near. 
Smooth flows the stream, its shallow bank ice-coated, 

And the pool where the lilies floated 
Is glazed with a polished pane as black as flint 

And fringed with a delicate wreath 

Of crystal leaves. But a hint 

Of water moving beneath 
Draws my eyes. Pale, pale through the polished glass, 
Sweet naked body and wavering hair pass 

Pallid as death, fluid as water. 
O ghost of Arethusa, Spring’s first daughter, 
Beating vain hands against your crystal ceiling ! 
O hands imploring, O white lips appealing, 
Stirred and parted by syllables unheard ! 
See, with a sharp-edged stone I crack the pane. 

The pale lips part again 
And the leafless garden thrills to the delicate ring 
Of a small, clear call from Naiad or hidden bird, 
From water or air, crying “ The Spring ! The Spring ! ” 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 
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Happiness 


E happiness a solid thing 


Like gold, like ceremonial gear, 
That still you say ‘I will possess it ” ? 
A kind of fruit, a clustering 
Of grapes that yields a liquid cheer 
Enstorable, if you shall press it ? 
Will you, against a waning year, 
Bin it, or bind it, is it ear 
Of wheat, or honey golden clear, 
The flower’s amber-hearted tear, 
Caught by a waxen web in summertide, 
That you will drain, drain, drain, and sip or set aside ? 


Step light, 

Speak soft, 
*Tis a thing a word can frighten, 

Takes flight, 

Lifts aloft 
Ere your greedy grasp can tighten. 
*Tis a bird that wings his way 
Ever in the sun’s full ray, 
Endazzlement’s dear centre, guessed 
Rather than seen by light-distressed 
And blinking eye, that will not be controlled. 
Or rather ’tis a wind no net can hold. 


Reflect, be wise, 
And seek some lesser prize 
Rather than airy stuff that cheats the sympathies. 
Be sober, be content 
To know the evident 
Rather than gape at gleam, and bright astonishment. 
This is a fever, caught 
By minds unwrapped of thought, 
That passes with a draught of sour experience bought. 
I counsel you to set your spirit bounds 
Lest, head in air, you sink unseen in quaking grounds. 
“‘ Oh, you speak sooth, and argue well enough 
After the way of men whose minds are tough. 
But I know one, well learnéd in these things, 
For whom this bird is tame, for whom he sings 
Willing with wavering breast, and quiet folded wings : 
Or, if a wind, a wind her spell that knows 
And still about her house each blissful evening blows.” 


E. N. da C. ANDRADE 
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To those who call me back 
7 Oi: you back,” good friends beseech, 


“Come you back from hill or beach, 
Come and let men know your name ; 
Here in London seek for Fame.” 
But I cannot seek her there, 
In the heavy, thrice-breathed air. 
She meant never much to me ; 
Tricky jade, I let her be. 
If some snatch of song I sing 
Dear response of friendship bring, 
Good. But feverish to pursue 
Fame for me will never do. 
No, I live the life I write, 
Writing little for delight 
In the living with such things 
As that great hawk’s patterned wings. 
Watch them now go drifting over, 
And the blue grouse taking cover. 
Living only once I choose 
Which life I had rather lose ; 
Talking art in Montparnasse— 
Seeing lovely Venus pass ; 
Talking books in Kensington— 
Dwelling with the dusk and dawn. 
Here I live all day aware 
How the clouds through heaven fare, 
How the creeks are liquid gems, 
And young cotton-poplar stems 
Silver, and the maple trees 
Murmurous with questing bees. 
With the weather I must dwell 
And the seasons’ rosary teil. 
When the humming-birds fly north 
I must know. Though little worth 
Unto some such knowledge be 
It means very much to me. 
In September, just to hear 
Crickets chirring far and near, 
Chirring as they’d never cease, 
Part of all the Autumn’s peace : 
Even that, a small thing too, 
Holds me here, to tell you true. 
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Ah, forgive me, friends, for this— 
But I dare not, dare not miss, 
Cooped in houses, wind and rain ; 
I may never come again 

This way ; I must see this place, 
All its beauty, face to face, 

Suns and moons, and tossing trees, 
Know the forests’ Summer ease, 
Shadows blue in Winter snows : 
Thus my Apologia goes. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FREDERICK NIVEN 


Labrador 
| ABRADOR .. .. Labrador . . . Labrador! 


The names of things are bones in open graves 
Of dreamers’ minds. . . . They rise and take on flesh 
Mockingly challenging Reality 
When Time is ready, but thou wert unprepared, 
O thousand times belied Imagination. 


Bastard of Apprehension and Unreason, 
Deceiver and Betrayer, Breaker of Faith, 
Remember how, after the Autumn voyage, 
Dawn drew a faint line down the faint horizon 
And pricked three lights out, far in the low sky, 
When I heard beneath the shadow of the boats 
A girl’s voice murmur softly “ Labrador ! ” 


The dim haze lifted as the morning grew 
Around the sea. I looked to Labrador. 

I sought for the high mountains of my dream, 
The white precipitous cliffs and frozen rivers, 
The snowy wastes and glaciers of that name . . 
Labrador . . . Labrador . . . Labrador! 

No more my Labrador ! For the sun rose 

On wooded hills, tilled land and fields of green, 
And one small village with a squatting spire 
Amid its clustering houses ; and their smoke 
Wreathed up and melted in familiar blue 
Beyond the pines. The ‘“‘ Alaunia”’ ploughed on. 


EDWARD DAVISON 
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The Flower of Battle 


lg NAHE summer twilight gently yields 
To star-sown luminous night, and close 
The flowers in these Flemish Fields 
Are folded, still the leaves repose ; 


But, as the colour leaves the sky, 
And darkness wraps a suffering earth, 
Clamouring, climbing endlessly 
Another blossom springs to birth : 


The Flower of Battle, down the wide 
Horizon mantles, tendrils spread, 
Its far-hung petals brilliant dyed, 
Yellow, and blinding white, and red. 


Fed with our bodies at its root, 

Fed with our hearts its living fiame, 

It sways in wonder absolute, 

And Flower of Battle is its name. .. . 


Men will gaze, awestruck, men will strive 
To reach its glowing heart . . . and some 
May turn away while yet alive, 

But few from out its shade may come ! 


R. H. MOTTRAM 


A Sonnet to You 


They can put on fresh garments for the spring, 
The youthful sun shall kiss them as of old 
Till all the birds of summer’s birth shall sing. 


() LET the trees pine now like widows cold, 


O leave the muddy brooks to brawl unkind 

With the dissolvéd beauty of the snows. 

When he has silenced them the drunken wind 
Can on the hills once more his train dispose. 
But, if you fade, snow who have no return, 
Bloom of brief splendour, though you fear it not, 
Who from your scattered dust will ever learn 
How dear a soul Nature has thus forgot ? 

O who ? unless beyond that last December 

My verse like heaven’s June can you remember ? 


DEREK PRENTICE 
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THE SHAVING BRUSH 


By CHRISTOPHER STONE 


OMANCE, tragedy, comedy, farce—which do you want? ‘They 

are all here, with a flavour of irony too—not overbitter for your 

palate, I hope. If you are squeamish, know at once that the chief 

characters are a dead man, a half-dead man and a very live woman: 
all in the same house—a white villa on the edge of a cliff, looking down over 
the town and bay of Ministrella: the woman actually standing there 
outside on the terrace, by the steps that lead down to the neat precipitous 
garden, stroking a black kitten, amber-ribboned to match its eyes, and 
gazing out over the bay. (Pater spent years searching for the right epithet 
for that view : Shelley, if he ever came so far south, must have written an 
undiscovered fragment about it: Max Beerbohm has probably made a 
note of it for future use : and H. G. Wells has so far spared it.) If you have 
ever been to Italy you can imagine an inadequate picture of that view, 
adequate however for my purposes. Winding road down to the town, 
white blocks of red-roofed houses, broad streets of shadow and jingling 
traffic, mysterious gardens well-guarded by cypresses, a long strip of 
esplanade skirting the motionless enamel of the sea : a haze through which 
headlands and islets look like sea-monsters browsing on the Mediterranean: 
amazing colours of sea and sky and land, amazing sunlight, amazing frag- 
rance of road and road-side and hidden gardens after the rain of the early 
morning. You know the sort of thing, surely ? And the breath of treachery 
in the bland warm air ? 

Brenda stood there. Above her head was the open window of the 
Studio, shaded by green jalousies. Inside the Studio, on the table, was 
the dead man, her husband, completely wrapped up, for the first time 
since he was an infant, in fine linen and white silk, with a mosquito-net 
over his waxen face. She had just seen him for the last time : and already 
the leaden lid of the vulgar coffin was being hammered down by the under- 
taker’s man, while the Acting-Vice-Consul, after extracting sealing-wax, 
taper and a fat seal from his black hand-bag, was smoking a cigarette to 
counteract the faint odour of corruption in the room and taking stock 
of the paintings and pastels on the walls. “ I can’t stand that hammering,” 
said Brenda, going back through the long window into the sitting-room. 
“I shall go out. You might stay and look after those men. Give them 
drinks or tips or something. I don’t want to see that little man again.”’ 

Her brother-in-law acquiesced patiently, and watched her glide through 
the room, picking up a garden hat from a table. The black kitten, tinkling 
the silver bell on its ribbon, trotted after her. The front door rattled and 
slammed as she went out. Alone, he sat down again in a long chair, 
waiting and listening, his eyes vaguely fixed on the pastel portrait of his 
brother which stood on the mantel-piece, flanked by bowls of freesia. 
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It was a clever likeness, the best thing that Brenda had done. She had 
got Raymond’s orthodox beauty of the Greek God type ; but she had also 
caught, as no photograph had ever caught, the mischief in the eyes with 
which he had won favours from so many women whom he had no wish to 
marry, and had borrowed money from so many men whom he had no 
power to repay. Something of a rogue poor Raymond had been, in a very 


venial and pleasant degree ; so why conceal the fact, just because he was — 


dead ? Was it not the secret of his charm for most people ? Yet somehow 


his brother George—Sir George, the post war K.B.E.—resented it. He | 


had nearly the same good looks, but he lacked the diablerie: he was 
Nicias to Raymond’s Alcibiades : and in this world the good man always 
has a flinch of envy at sight of the beloved scape-grace. 


Brenda, struggling up a goat-track through the scrub to the top of the — 


headland, was puzzling as usual. She had puzzled ever since the night, 
a week ago, when Raymond had leapt screaming out of bed, and had 
floundered about the room, knocking over chairs and crockery, while she 
tried to light the bed-side lamp. She puzzled, protesting. There was 
no sense in The Arrangements. Why hadn’t he been killed outright four 
years ago by the bullet that ran round his tin helmet and cracked his skull ? 
He had been a mockery of his old self ever since. Practically he had been 
dead all the time. Why had everyone persisted in saying that he would 
recover completely ? Why had the specialist, only two months ago, 
assured her that Raymond was only suffering from nerves, that his head- 
aches were only stomach troubles, that rest and change were all that he 
needed ? And why had she believed him? Why had she laughed at 
Raymond, as the specialist told her to do, whenever he complained of 
headaches ? Cruel, cruel. He had been so patient about it. “ All right, 
it’s only my nerves—have it your own way,” he said : even that last night 
when he was in such pain that he had left the dinner party—left her to 
enjoy the music while he staggered home alone in the moonlight. Poor 
Raymond, he must have known all the time what was coming. A few hours 
later he woke up a raving madman: meningitis had darted its pincers 
into his brain: and for three days and nights he had raved, till he died— 
three centuries of anguish for him, and for her, and for his servant Mills, 
who had to fight and struggle with the dying man. There was no sense in 
the brutality of it all—the suffering, the horror, the remorse. It was like a 
desecration of memory. How could she ever forget the last week and re- 
member only the beautiful past ? 

So she puzzled. It goes without saying that she was a dazzling beauty— 
serene, golden-haired, lily-skinned—or Raymond would never have 
married her : and strong-willed too, and proud, or she would never have 
made him marry her. Their marriage till the war came had been an idyll 
of fantastic happiness. Who was she? His family never knew, he never 
cared. She was just herself, just an artist. She was clever with her fingers 
the sort of woman who always scribbles sketches on bits of paper, enve- 
lopes, fly-leaves, menu-cards. Her pastels—stacks of them—were mostly 
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‘not good enough to frame, not bad enough to tear up. She made money 
by them—sometimes : but not sufficient to keep Raymond out of debt. 
... Pouf! What matter ? They had revelled in life. 

All gone, smashed and smudged now! Ugly, odious Death had taken 
him—medieval, inquisitional, macabre. She had wanted to wrap his 
body in a wonderful embroidery that was on the Studio piano, and to 
bury it just so on the headland, under the pagan stars. So simple and right 
—so exactly what he would have chosen himself. But no. George had 
arrived in time to stop her—George, the representative and embodiment 
of The Family, which she hated. Gruesome George, she mocked to herself. 
The Family wanted to bury Raymond in the Family Vault. They would 
pay up—pay debts—pay for the journey—make her an allowance for the 
children’s maintenance—George promised all this—only the body, the 
corpse, must be given to The Family to bury. 

“Very well,” she had agreed at last with a fiendish sneer to hide her 
misery, ‘‘ take the thing ! Pack it up and take it away quick. J don’t want 
it—it’s nothing to me. He isn’t in it: he’s in that sketch—and always 
will be, for me:” 


* * * * * 


The picture returned George’s gaze, and the mischief in the eyes 
of it discomfited him. Raymond had never quite believed—not whole- 
heartedly, without reservation, believed—that no doctor in the world 
would have passed his elder brother for Active Service in the war. And 
George knew it. George probably suffered more anguish than Raymond’s 
wound had ever caused him: the grinding doubt as to his own courage, 
as to the clearness of his own conscience, never had left him during those 
years for a single day. But there it was—the tragedy of a great many honest 
hearts. George had worn his sick body to a shadow in war-work at home : 
he had been invaluable to the Government (and rewarded for his services 
with a knighthood, which stabbed him afresh) : he had been an example to 
all around him. But he was never unconscious of the moral hair-shirt on 
his soul. 

You have to be told this so that you may understand why Brenda was 
not very kind to Sir George, although she knew perfectly well that he 
had screwed himself, over and over again, to pay Raymond’s debts and 
hers, and that it was he who had forced the reluctant Family to accept 
her on Raymond’s valuation, not on their own: and why Mills, the 
ex-batman, seemed to treat him as an interloper : and why, in fact, Sir 
George at this moment looked more like something left in a sack in a 
Customs shed to be claimed by an unorthodox Jew than a respectable 
eldest son and a Knight of the British Empire and a prominent London 
banker—not to mention the description of him in a weekly paper as 
The Adonis of Lothbury. You must imagine what he had been through. 
Delicate, sensitive, dyspeptic, fragile and distinguished as alabaster : 
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called up on the telephone by his blubbering old father, bidden to start 
instantly for Italy, where Raymond was dying : taxis, messages, frenzied 


packing: a last injunction—“ bring my boy home to me ”—from his — 
trembling dry-eyed mother : the worst crossing of the winter, and he a © 


bad sailor on a mill-pond : the continuous train-journey, night and day 
—Calais, Paris, horrible frontier station of snow and slush—no sleeping 
berth available: Turin, Rome, Naples—would it never end? And 
imagine him arriving at the Villa, unwashed, unkempt, stubble-chinned, 
famished, to find his brother dead, Brenda disconcertingly cool—in 
white, without a trace of mourning—and Mills an overwrought and 
plainly scornful partisan against him. He felt and looked like a worm 
and no man. To add to his troubles, he had forgotten to pack his shaving 
brush and had no change of shoes. But Brenda produced others for him, 
and after a thorough clean-up and a meal and a good deal of local white 
wine he revived enough to begin the first quarrel about taking the body home. 

That was three days ago, days of unceasing misery and strain. Racked 
with neuralgia and indigestion and exhaustion, he had forced himself 
with relentless discipline to play his part—to make Brenda surrender 


her rights, though he sympathised more and more with her point of view, - 


and, having won her bitter acquiescence, to make all the arrangements 
for conveying the coffin home. The difficulties were immense, even with 
the English banker’s help : the Italian formalities and delays were beyond 
the dreams of Anglo-Saxons. 

And now, suddenly, out of the blue, the bolt had descended upon Sir 
George, and had reduced him to the crumpled figure which we have left 
so long gazing at his brother’s portrait. 

He had met the Acting-Vice-Consul at the station and had gone with 
him to the English Bank to meet the doctor who had attended Raymond 
and to get from him the necessary certificates. In the course of con- 
versation the doctor had remarked that he, Sir George, looked pretty ill 
himself. 

““T’m overtired,” said George. ‘‘ Splitting headache all the time, you 
know.” 

The doctor was looking at him critically. 

“You're not sleeping in that dressing-room of your brother’s ? ” 

“Oh no, I’m in the spare room.” 

“Ah, that’s all right,” said the doctor, gently taking his hand and 
feeling his pulse. “ It just occurred to me. You know, cerebral meningitis 
is very catching, oddly enough. Don’t touch any of your brother’s things 
if you can help it. I warned your sister-in-law. You must take care of 
yourself—you don’t look too strong.” 

Later on, when he had left the Acting-Vice-Consul in the Studio with 
the coffin and when Brenda went out on to the terrace, he had taken some 
aspirin in his bedroom ; and as he was pouring out some water to drink 
after the tablets his eyes had fallen upon the shaving brush which he had 
been using for the last three mornings. 
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That was all. But it accounted for the look on his face as he sat gazing 
t his brother’s portrait on the mantel-piece between bowls of freesia ; 
the eyes of friendly mockery—les yeux rieurs et veloutés—the smooth hair, 
the clean-cut features and fine eye-brows. But it was to the chin that his 
gaze always returned, fascinated. 


* * * * % 


Rome was full to the attic, but by experience and cajolery and some 
useful friends Brenda had secured rooms for the two nights which they 
were obliged to spend there, waiting for the coffin with its escort of Mills 
and an undertaker’s man to catch them up by the slow train. This delay 
was almost unbearable for Sir George. He had never faced death during 
the war, unless you count the air-raids. But he was facing it now, with the 
feelings of a soldier walking alone on a road which he knows to be mined ; 
facing it with a steady pluck which astonished himself. He confronted the 
situation gamely enough, recognising that it was a crucial test of his man- 
hood, of his right to claim brotherhood and breeding with Raymond ; he 
had decided that it would be useless to see the Ministrella doctor again— 
useless because the verdict could not affect his grim determination to make 
a supreme effort to reach home before the crisis of the illness arrived. It 
was a gamble, it was a desperate race against time ; but he owed it to his 
own honour and to Raymond’s memory to stick it out if by so doing he 
could save Brenda from the horrors of nursing another maniac. If he 
failed—if the doom fell on the homeward journey—he would at least 
have tried: Brenda would forgive him when she read the pathetic letter 
which he kept in his pocket-book, addressed to her, and, in any event, 
when he was dead, she would perhaps marvel at his self-control and grit ! 
She, poor girl, was blissfully unconscious of the tremendous ordeal that 
he was enduring while he prepared for the journey and wound up all her 
affairs at Ministrella. The strain of burning and fumigating, of checking 
inventories and packing, of farewells and condolences, was enough to 
occupy all her spare thoughts ; and if she noticed George’s permanent look 
of pain and fatigue as he bustled in and out of the Villa in an orgy of inter- 
views with railway and civil and military and funeral officials, she put it all 
down to his delicate constitution and to the quantities of wine that he drank. 
About the latter she constantly warned him, chaffing and scolding him ; 
but the truth was that he was finding a certain temporary relief by drinking 
—it was the only thing that kept him going till they should reach England. 

He spent a miserable morning in Rome sight-seeing, his mind full of 
platitudes dealing with the vanity of human life and the ruins of an over- 
weening pride. He fought them like a cloud of mosquitoes, but they 
thronged back upon him, mocking and exasperating. On his way back 
to the hotel from the Pincian Gardens he turned aside into the church of 
Sta. Maria del Popolo, and was astonished to come upon Brenda, who was 
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kneeling in a corner of golden shadows, her shoulders shaken with sobs. 
As he slipped out unobserved into the glare of the Piazza his heart bled for 
her. This was a side of herself which she had sedulously concealed from 
him hitherto, and when, half an hour later, she sat opposite him in the hotel 
restaurant, chattering recklessly about their grim experiences of the last 
few days and trying to shock his primmer judgment with her feverish 
humour, he saw in her glittering eyes and high colour a challenge and a 
warning that she would never betray her grief wittingly. He knew that his 
efforts to play up to her mood were feeble and that she thought him a dull 
dog ; but if he were to lean forward suddenly and whisper the truth to 
her—‘ I’m going through what Raymond went through a fortnight ago, 
I’m to be pitied when I seem dull just as much as he was—I’m doomed, 
doomed, doomed, just as he was ”—what would she think him then? 
He rehearsed the conversation over and over again rapidly in his mind, 
fighting and smothering each time the awful temptation to blurt out the 
irrevocable secret. 

He escaped from her, jumped into a cab and spent the afternoon across 


the river on the Janiculan ; drove back by the Protestant Cemetery and 


the Colosseum in the gathering twilight in a spirit of chastened melan- 
choly, and on entering the hotel was bewildered by a glimpse of Brenda 
dancing with an unknown Englishman in the crowded hall where all Rome 
was enjoying a thé dansant. He was more puzzled than horrified. He had 
never professed to understand women, but it was a relief to him, later on, 
to get a message from Brenda that she was not coming downstairs to 
dinner. He could not have tackled her in that enigmatic mood : and as he 
himself was feeling too ill to eat he went to bed early, consumed with terror 
that his head would burst at any moment. 

Between Rome and Paris (where there was another ghastly delay) he 
avoided her as much as possible, and sat nursing his distress and steeling 
his resolution in an adjoining compartment. But he was aware of a new 
craving. He still hoped to reach home alive, and he had an insatiable 
curiosity to hear all the details of Raymond’s symptoms and sufferings. 
In the restaurant car he made her tell him about the illness and learned that 
the headaches had been incessant for nearly a fortnight before the final 
crash—sleepless nights, irritability, bouts of coma ! 

“‘ But he spared me all the time, poor darling,” she said,—‘‘ even when 


I tried to laugh him out of his fears. . . . Oh why didn’t I realise? ... 
But nothing could have saved his life—nothing . . . Only I might have 
made it easier for him . . . . Life seems a pitiful tortured bit of rubbish 


sometimes, doesn’t it ? ”’ 

She was flushed and nervous: the journey was beginning to tell upon 
her physically, but her spirits never seemed to flag. She was indomitably 
brave, and if he had not seen her abandon in the church at Rome he 
could not have believed that her heart was deeply wounded. But once more 
he took her unawares, going to her wagon-lit to fetch her for dinner : 
and opening the door unheard saw her huddled up in the corner of the 
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seat, dishevelled and asleep, her mouth drooping, her face haggard with 
exhaustion and emotion. Again he retreated unnoticed, and when she 
joined him at last at the dinner which neither of them felt inclined to touch, 
with tidied hair and brilliant complexion to match her excited humour, 
he had a momentary doubt, a chilling surmise. 

At all costs he emulated his brother’s determination to spare her. 
He tried to busy himself with the details of the journey, to look after 
her, to prevent her from starving—for she seemed to have lost all appetite 
—and to hide from her the gnawing horror in his heart. If the pilgrimage 
out to Ministrella had been tedious and trying enough, the funereal return 
had a surfeit of exhausting irritations. At Paris and again at Dieppe they 
regained contact with Mills, his Italian companion—to whom he generally 
referred as “ that blasted Dago, begging your pardon ”—and the coffin. 
They crossed the Channel on the same boat. Sir George was desperately 
ill all the time. He could hardly stagger ashore. But Brenda held his arm, 
down the gangway, cheering him. 

“Will the children be here to meet us, d’you think ? Oh George, if I 
see them again—! But I just dread The Family. Don’t you—a little bit— 
after all we’ve been through together—and the Villa—and the black kitten 
—and the sun ? I feel like Saint Augustine when he first landed—I want to 
convert this heathenish land. I ask you, just Jook at your blessed sisters ! ”’ 

His two sisters, in the deepest mourning, were representing The Family 
at the disembarkation, standing under a flickering lamp in the authentic 
English murk. They both cried a little when Sir George kissed them and 
stopped crying when they pecked at Brenda’s frozen cheek. There were 
two cars and a motor-hearse in the muddy lane outside, and when at last 
Mills and the Dago and the coffin had been despatched ahead, she insisted 
on the brother and sisters going in one car while she had the other to 
herself and the luggage. The mischievous pressure on his arm as she 
helped him into his prison warned Sir George that she was in one of her 
reckless moods. . . . However, the long drive—and her meditations— 
had their sobering effect : and it was a bedraggled and wan-looking woman 
who trailed up the steps into the hall, when they arrived, and stooping to 
embrace her two children looked dully over their heads at the portentous 
Grandparents. 


* * * * % 


The funeral was a success in spite of the rain. Nothing unusual hap- 
pened, at least nothing formidably unusual. Brenda did not outrage The 
Family as much as it expected to be outraged : and when she insisted on 
being driven to the station immediately after the funeral in order to catch 
a train to her sister’s home, it merely raised its eyebrows. But Sir George 
understood. He had been conscious all through that there was a bond of 
sympathy between them which had drawn him away from the ties and 
conventions of a life-time. 
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His ordeal, the worst part of it, was over. He had managed to keep 
a stiff upper lip, to carry the burden of hidden suspense that he had 
deliberately shouldered without betrayal, to fight the onrush of a hideous 
death till Brenda was safely removed from the sight of it. Now it oem 
remained to nerve himself for the last round of the fight, to face the 
gruelling that was inevitable. He had quite determined to see it through. 
To-night he would put his affairs in order, to-morrow he would hand 


Se 


f 
’ 


himself over to the Family Doctor. Who could tell? He might have © 
several more days to live. After all that he had been through—! And it © 


would be possible to rest at home. The cross-channel journey had so 
shaken and exhausted him that he had had the first real long night’s 


sleep since he left England. Positively his headache was less agonising — 


this evening. . . . Brenda would have said that this was because he had got 
away from Italian wines—and had expiated his excesses in the Channel ! 

A knock on his bedroom door. 

““ Beg your pardon, Sir,” said Mills, coming in, “‘ —you’ll excuse me 
asking you, Sir,—but have you done with that shaving brush of mine that 
you had at the Villa ? 

‘“* What ?’’ shouted Sir George. 

“ Beg your pardon, Sir,—it’s all right, Sir—I’ve got another one, but 


ia9 


I thought that perhaps you being at home like again you’d have finished 


wanting it.” 

Sir George gripped the wash-stand with both hands to steady himself. 

“No, I lost it, Mills,’ he said thickly. “I threw it away... . 
But here’s the one I got instead of it—it’s American, but it’s not a 
bad one.” 

Mills demurred, but accepted it at last in view of Sir George’s strange 
agitation. 

‘““ Beg pardon, Sir,” he said, “I was to give you this letter at eight 
) ’clock, Sir. It has just struck. Shall I—shall I place it on the dressing- 
table ?” 
- Sir George, with an unconscious association of ideas, had filled his 

tooth-glass with water and was gulping it down. When Mills had shut the 
door he turned and stood swaying. Imps were laughing in his brain. 
Mists were rising, rising. You know how the gauze curtains evaporate 
upwards, silently, one after another, on a half-darkened stage, before a 
transformation scene is revealed ? 

‘““What a d— d— damned fool I’ve made of myself!” he gasped. 
“Why didn’t I—? . Thank the Lord I never told Brenda.” 

With dim eyes and shaking hand he read the letter which she had left 
for him to open at eight o’clock. 

‘““ My dear George, 

‘“‘T know I shan’t bear to say good-bye to you this afternoon, but I 
must bless you for all your goodness to me all this terrible time. When 
you read this I shall have gone to join Raymond—where, I wonder ? 
Don’t worry about me. The children will be all right with you and the 
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family. I have nothing else to leave in this world—except my sketches— 
and I want you to see that the picture of R. is buried with me—so we shall 
be together whatever they do with my body. The fact is I caught the germ 
from R.’s things. It’s my own fault—the doctor told me to be careful—but 
I simply couldn’t. I knew it quite soon, before we reached Rome ; but I 
was determined not to let you and R. down. My dear, I’ve been through 
hell and only drugs kept me going at all. Forgive me if I seemed odd. I 
did my best not to worry anyone, and now an overdose will finish it. I 
can’t face the madness. I’ve seen it. Look after the kids, won’t you, and 
don’t forget about the picture. God bless you. Brenda. Burn this at once.” 
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TWO SHORT PLAYS | 


By J. C. SQUIRE 


THE SHORTEST PLAY IN THE WORLD 
AcT ONE AND ONLY. 


SCENE ONE AND ONLY. 


The scene is a noble pillared room in the palace of the Emperor Nero. 
Right a draped doorway, left an open loggia overlooking Rome. There are 
roses scattered about. NERO, crowned with roses, 1s lying on a couch by a 
brazter, stylus and tablets in hand, as the curtain rises. A fiddle is lying on the 
floor. He knits his brow, and bites the end of the stylus. He rises and paces 
the room brooding, then walks left, gazing out. It is rapidly darkening, and 
soon will be too dark to write. 


NERO: (Calling) Slave ! Without there ! 
(Enter Slave, and makes obeisance). 


SLAVE: Yes, your godhead. 
Nero: It is getting dark ; bring in a couple of martyrs. 


SLAVE: Yes, your godhead. 
(He goes out. CURTAIN). 


FINIS. 
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THE BEST HAND 


(The scene is the card-room of the Junior Saveloy Club. It ts early in the 
afternoon, and CYRIL JOHNSON and BERTIE AMBERLEY, two idle young men 
with nothing better to do, are waiting for more players to arrive. They are 
sitting in front of the fire, reading papers.) 


BERTIE: 


CyRIL: 
BERTIE : 


CYRIL : 
_in the silly game. 


BERTIE : 


CYRIL : 
: I don’t think you’re very sociable. (Cyril goes on reading) 


BERTIE 


CyRIL: 
BERTIE : 


CYRIL : 
BERTIE : 
CyRIL : 
BERTIE : 


CYRIL: 
BERTIE : 


CYRIL: 


BERTIE : 


(Discarding the Sporting Times, yawning and standing up) 
What about a parti of picquet ? 


Oh, that game bores me stiff. 
We can always knock off if somebody comes. 
I simply can’t. Once the cards are drawn there’s no interest 


Oh, isn’t there just ? There’s a lot of play in picquet. 
Anybody but a beginner knows that. 


Rot ! I won’t play anyhow. (Resumes paper) 


If you’d only deign to listen for a moment. I’ve got a very 
pretty problem to put to you. 

Can’t you solve your acrostics yourself ? 

Oh, do be civil, Cyril. It’s nothing to do with acrostics. 
It would interest you. It’s a bridge problem. 

If it’s something out of the bridge columns of the Sunday 
papers, I shall scream. 


No, it isn’t. They’d never think of anything half so 
sensible. A man put it to me yesterday. It beat me, I can 
tell you. 


That shouldn’t be difficult. 
Oh, don’t be an ass;-Cyril. It really is rather a poser. 
Well, out with it. 


Well, it’s simply this. What’s the greatest number of 
points you can make in one hand ? 


When I’m sitting on your left, and you’ve called, I expect 
to make any quantity. 

Don’t rot. This really is a thing you wouldn’t expect. 
Never mind the doubling for the moment, fond as you are 
of it. 
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You really are preposterous. Any ass knows. I’ve often won- 
dered whether you even know anything about the scoring. 
Well, what do you think then ? 

Oh, shut up. Grand slam in no trumps and four aces. 
How much is that ? 


Can’t you add it up for yourself ? Seventy by tricks, a 
hundred for the slam, a hundred for the aces : two hundred 
and seventy. 


You’ve been had ; so was I. 

It stands to reason. You don’t suppose clubs would beat 
it, do you? 

I do wish you’d take this seriously. You know as well as I 
do that clubs couldn’t. They can hardly do anything. 


They might beat you about the head. 

And spades might dig your grave. Ha! ha! Had you there ! 
Spades are nine points, no trumps ten. 

Work it out. 


Seven nines are sixty-three, damn you, and ten honours 
make 153, and grand slam 253. ‘The other was 270. 


You don’t see the catch. 
There can’t be one. 

Can’t there ? Shall I tell you ? 
Oh, fire away, if you like. 


Yow’re too clever, Cyril. You’ve overlooked something. 
In spades you can get 271. 


How? 
Dummy has chicane ! 
My God! ... But you’re night. 


Now Ill ask you something more. Suppose doubling is 
allowed. Suppose there is a grand slam in spades doubled 
and redoubled. 

How many have been called ? 

One spade. 

(Leaping up) One? You must be mad! This isn’t bridge ! 
It’s lunacy ! 

It’s not lunacy. It’s absolutely sound bridge. A is to the 


right of the dealer. He has only one spade. He doubles 
one. It is the American convention. 


f 
} 
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It isn’t, if he hasn’t got the stuff outside. The ass has got a 
Yarborough. 


Cyril, do keep your temper. He has got the stuff outside. 
The dealer has eleven spades and two outside aces. His 
opponents have one spade each to prevent them having 
chicane. 


(Growing more angry.) Why should they be prevented from 
having chicane ? 

For the sake of the problem. Do keep your temper, Cyril. 
Do be reasonable. ‘This is absolutely scientific. 


Bosh ! 


But it is! I know you’re quite a good player, but even 
good players ought to go on learning all they can about the 
game. . . . Don’t you see? A who doubles has an ace, 
king, queen, jack, and he has two outside sequences of 


“king, queen, jack. An absolute no trumper, except for the 


spades. 

He should have called his suit. 

He couldn’t. He had three four suits. His best was clubs. 
He wanted a better one from his partner. 


Ah! Now you’ve given yourself away. His partner took 
him out. He called his longest suit ; and where’s your 
double of one ? 


But he didn’t take him out. He said nothing. 

I tell you he did ! 

I tell you he didn’t then ! 

He had to! He did! He did! 

He did not! He didn’t play the American convention. I 
ought to know. He’s my man. 


He isn’t your man. The other man is your man. The 
damn fool who... 

Damn fool yourself. It’s a problem. One man played the 
convention, the other didn’t. How the hell do you know 
anything about them ? 


How the hell do you ? 
You wouldn’t even have heard of them if it hadn’t been 
for me. 


I wish I never had heard of them! (A silence. Then 
CyriL with a sneer) 'There’s another little thing that doesn’t 
occur to you. 
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What’s that ? 
How could your fathead leave that redouble in ? 
He left it in, I tell you. 
He did not. He couldn’t. He called his clubs, I say. 


He never mentioned his clubs. He didn’t. He didn’t. He © 


didn’t. And the other man said nothing either. I tell you 
what. It’s filthy cheek on your part, all this. 


Cyrit (In a cold rage): And I'll tell you what, Master Bertie. You 


think you’re very clever. There’s one little thing that 
hasn’t occurred to you. 


BERTIE (defiantly) : What’s that ? 


CyRIL : 


BERTIE : 
CYRIL: 


Mr. PERKINS : 
CYRIL: 


If your blasted fool doubles one so as to go down a maxi- 
mum, my man— 


Your man ? 


Yes, my man ! I tell you what my man would do, Bertie. 
He doesn’t know the American convention, Bertie. He 
doesn’t know anything about cards, Bertie. He’s never 


played before. No, but he knows how to hit that other | 


God-damned fool on the nose, like—{/its BERTIE full on 
the nose. They fall and scramble, overturning chairs and a 
card-table. Suddenly the door-handle turns. A voice from 
outside is heard saying to the Porter “‘ If anyone rings up from 
my house tell them you expect me in presently.” They spring 
up, glowering at each other, and reluctantly arrange their 
hair as Mr. PERKINS, an elderly, spectacled, middle-aged 
man appears in the doorway.) 


Well, a cold day, a cold day. Have we a four here ? 
One short, sir. 


Mr. PERKINS (Advancing to the fire where he proceeds to warm his back) : 


BERTIE : 


Mr. PERKINS : 


& 


There’s sure to be somebody in shortly. We’ll wait. 
Hallo, what on earth’s up ? Have you two fellows been 
hurdling ? 


Not exactly. We fell over. Cyril was trying to illustrate 
something. His bowling action. 


Ha! Ha! Fast, I should say! Now, talking about bow- 
ling, I wonder if you’ve heard this one. There are two 
bowlers. A has taken twenty-seven wickets at an average 
of three point. . . . (With loud howls they both rush from 
the room.) 


CURTAIN. 


eT RT 
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ANECDOTES OF THE LAST DYNASTY 


By "YL. CHEN 
if 


THE Marquis AND THE POLICE COMMISSIONER. 


HE Marquis was fond of riotous nocturnal adventures. He was 

more powerful than the governor of Hunan, consequently his 

activities had always escaped the notice of the subordinate 

officials. He would come out at mid-night with a band of 
servants, and insult the pedestrians, whoever they happened to be. Other 
officials might have their eyes wide open without seeing anything, but 
the police commissioner could not assume such a philosophical attitude. 
According to the custom of twenty years ago, he had to conduct a tour of 
inspection each night. What could he do, if he encountered the Marquis ? 
To punish his lordship would be, not only his own ruin, but also that of his 
superiors. And yet not to punish him would be a disgrace in the eyes of his 
subordinates. The successive police commissioners consequently adopted 
the safe and sane policy which the Physiocrats popularised in the Occident : 
laisser faire, laisser aller. They inspected the deserted streets where the 
Marquis was known to be absent. 

But a new commissioner came to town. He was known—and he judici- 
ously caused himself to be known—as having entertained unconventional 
notions in regard to his official duties. The Marquis, however, merely 
laughed. ‘‘ See if he dares,”’ he said in confidence, twisting his scanty 
moustache. 

They met in Huan Shih Han, a narrow and winding alley in the heart 
of Changsha. A battle ensued in which the Commissioner with a gendarm- 
erie of forty strong got the better of the argument, broke the band of 
servants and ordered the Marquis to be slapped twice. 

“‘ What ! ” shouted the noble lord. ‘‘ Do you not recognise the Marquis 
disor 

“So you are the Marquis! Are you?” the Commissioner replied. 
“You scoundrel! How dare you abuse the good name of that noble 
lord?” Turning aside, he ordered his lieutenant to administer forty slaps 
to the disconcerted Marquis. 

Early next morning, the Commissioner reported everything to the 

overnor. 

* Well done,” the latter said. 

“The rest, Sir, it need hardly be said, Sir, will have to be left.n your 
hands, Sir,’”’ the Commissioner bowed. 

“‘ Well done,” repeated the Governor, and raising his cup, he suggested, 
** Tea, if you please.” 
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Soon after, the plain door-keeper reported to the silk-booted lieutenant, 
the silk-booted lieutenant reported to the silk-turbaned captain, the silk- 
turbaned captain reported to the sabred major, the sabred major reported 
to the long-robed secretary, and the long-robed secretary reported to the 
Governor that the Dowager Marchioness was waiting to pay her respects. 

“Your Excellency will allow me to dwell on a subject that may com- 


promise your Excellency’s good name,” so the Marchioness began, after _ 


an exchange of preliminary courtesies. 
“Your humble servant begs to be enlightened.” 


“* His Majesty is keenly concerned with the welfare of the inhabitants | 


of this province. It would be a blemish on Your Excellency’s official career 
if it were reported to Peking that Your Excellency’s subordinates are 
capable of brutality to His Majesty’s subjects.” 

“Your Ladyship may feel assured that any misconduct on the part of 
the officials will be punished and punished heavily. But up to the moment, 
nothing of that nature has been brought to the notice of your humble 
servant.” 

“Far be it from me, an old woman, to attribute to Your Excellency any 
lack of vigour in supervision. It may interest Your Excellency to know 
that the Police Commissioner has slapped the face of my son, the present 
Marquis.” 

““ Impossible! Outrageous !”’ the Governor shouted, and throwing 
his head back continued, “If this can be tolerated, what cannot be? 
Please accept the assurance, noble Marchioness, that the Police Commis- 
sioner will be punished and degraded.” 

“It need hardly be said, Your Excellency, that there is nothing per- 
sonal. If such an insult can pass without challenge, who in this province 
can feel safe ?” | 

““ Quite so, quite so,” the Governor concluded. 

They talked about the weather, the crops and the good harvest that was 
promised. When the Marchioness was about to leave, the Governor 
returned to the original topic of their conversation. 

** If it pleases your Ladyship to give us a more detailed account of what 
happened last night, it would facilitate matters considerably.” 

The Dowager Marchioness repeated everything that the Police Com- 
missioner had already reported. The Governor was surprised how little 
she exaggerated. 

“The worst of it was that after my son had revealed his identity, he 
received forty slaps on the face,” she emphasized. 

The Governor became silent. He knitted his brow and stared at the 
void. Finally, he began : 

“This complicates matters, Marchioness,” and, turning to the lady 
and looking at her, he said, ‘‘ Having the interest of the Marquis at heart, 
I cannot help thinking that we had better not punish the Police Com- 
missioner on this occasion.” 

“Why so?” The Marchioness was quite unable to conceal her surprise. 
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““ Because to punish the Police Commissioner is to compromise the 
dignity of the Marquis. It amounts to announcing to the public that the 
person punished by the Police Commissioner was the real Marquis. ‘That 
should be prevented at all costs. How can people ever respect the Marquis 
if he is in fact insulted by the Police Commissioner? Degrading or 
reprimanding the latter does not alter the casein the least. As the matter 
stands, the people only know that somebody was*punished for imperson- 
ating the noble lord. They respect and honour him all the more. Whereas, 
if we punish the Police Commissioner, we are admitting to the public that 
the Marquis can be and is actually insulted.” 

“Your Excellency will then reward the Commissioner for his outrageous 
conduct ? ” 

““ Not in the least. It is a matter of choice between justice and dis- 
cretion. If we punish the Police Commissioner as he undoubtedly 
deserves, we are sure to compromise the good name of the Marquis. On 
the other hand, if we allow the matter to remain where it now stands, the 
people will learn to respect the noble lord. We will do everything in 
our power to:please Your Ladyship, whichever choice Your Ladyship 
decides to make.” 

Silence. 

“Perhaps your Ladyship will need a little more time for deliberation. 
. . . A little more tea, if it pleases Your Ladyship.” 

The inhabitants of the town have since discovered a model of Virtue 
in their noble Marquis. 


II 
Li Hunc CHANG AND THE MANCHU GENERAL. 


Li Hung Chang was talking with his first secretary, smoking as usual 
his “ han ”’ pipe. 

“The execution must take place,’ he said, banging his fist on the 
table. 

He was at the time the Viceroy of Kwangtung. A Tai-Ping Rebellion 
veteran, a prime minister, a counsellor of the state, and the only diplo- 
matist at the time, he was indeed the first statesman of the empire. He 
had a world-wide reputation and enjoyed authorities that were denied to 
the other viceroys. Still, the first secretary felt quite uneasy about the 
decision just arrived at. To him there were dark forces everywhere. 

*‘ Far be it from me,” he said, “‘ to question the wisdom of Your Excel- 
lency’s decision. Justice is justice, and normally it does not take expediency 
into consideration. But it may be worth while to bear in mind that the 
condemned man is the favourite, in fact, a relative, of the Manchu General 
here, and the Manchu General... .” 

“TI am quite decided. You will please issue the order in five minutes,” 
replied the venerable man. He coughed a bit, and getting up slowly 
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from his armchair, he started to leave the room. “ By the way,” he 
remarked, “‘ I shall be in the garden. Kindly bring me the miscellaneous 
poems of Chi Shou Nan.” 

The commander of the viceregal guards had a knotty problem on hand. 
He came rushing to the secretary, quite breathlessly, for consultation. 

‘“‘ What can I do?” he asked. ‘‘ His Excellency, the Manchu General, 
insists on an interview with His Excellency, the Viceroy. But His Excel- 
lency, the Viceroy, is sound asleep in the garden.” 


The secretary was a literary man. A literary man in China is a disciple — 
of Confucius, and a disciple of Confucius always knows what is appro- — 
priate for any given situation. When his peace was disturbed, he was — 
inclined to be cross, but to show that his wits could never have deserted — 


him, he smiled an indulgent smile. 
‘* Has it occurred to you that His Excellency may be awakened ? ” 


“Yes, Sir,” replied the military man. ‘‘ But for the last few months, | 
the orders have been not to disturb His Excellency, whenever he is — 


asleep, no matter in what circumstances.” 


“That is quite so,” the secretary admitted. “‘ Quite so,” he repeated. — 


He paced back and forth a few times, and, pointing suddenly at the 
bewildered commander, he said with authority, “‘ Conduct the Manchu 
General to the garden and let him wait. Explain to him that His Excellency 
must not be awakened, but that he will not sleep long.” 

But in the garden, the general waited for fully an hour. When finally 
Li Hung Chang woke up, he found the General almost dying of anxiety. 

‘““ Excuse me,” he said, making a curtsey to the General. “I was 
reading some miscellaneous poems here . . . getting on in age, I 
suppose, I soon fell asleep. Your Excellency cannot have been here long, 
at least I hope not.” 

“* About an hour.” 

*“* What—that fool, that son of a prostitute, that scoundrel of a com- 
mander has . . .”” Li Hung Chang was getting excited visibly as well as 
audibly. 

““ Pray, Your Excellency, calm yourself. | am here on a very grave 
business. I have heard that one of my poor relatives has committed a 
serious crime. I know his circumstances as no one else knows, and they 
are very, very difficult indeed. Your Excellency has always believed that 
mercy comes before justice, if the purpose of the latter is not defeated 
by an indulgence in the former. I will therefore undertake to describe 
to: Your Excelleney thes. fa 

““] take your word, my dear General. There is no need of going into 
the circumstances. Besides, I will do anything to please you, General.” 
Whereupon, without a moment’s hesitation, he sent for his secretary, and, 
when the latter arrived, he ordered him to rescind the first order and to 
send two cavalrymen to stay the execution. 


In the meantime the Viceroy and the General laughed over the poems 
of Chi Shou Nan. 
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“TI like that second sentence particularly,” Li Hung Chang said, 
caressing his white beard. 

The horsemen soon reported that the execution had already taken place. 

“What the devil are you talking about ? ” the venerable man inquired. 


Ill 
YUAN SHIH KAI AND THE GOVERNOR OF SHANTUNG. 


Yuan Shih Kai was for a while one of the secretaries to one of the 
secretaries to the Governor of Shantung. His colleagues as well as his 
immediate superiors were all literary men, bachelors, masters and doctors. 
Some day, some of them, he thought, may become Governors and viceroys, 
wearing probably the three-eyed-peacock-tailed hats. He ? Well, he was 
nothing, and very likely might remain nothing. 

These thoughts came flashing into his mind when he was copying a 
report to the Emperor recommending somebody for promotion to a high 
office. He meditated, became visibly restless, and walking to the mirror, 
he looked at it hard. ‘‘ So that is what I am,” hethought. His shabbiness, 
both sartorial and political, needed a great deal of refurbishment, and 
needed it soon. He sat down to copy the manuscripts. “I will take a 
chance at it,” he murmured. 

About a month later, an edict was received by the Governor. It read : 
““ According to the recommendation of the Governor of Shantung, Yuan 
Shih Kai is hereby promoted to the office of . . . etc, etc.” 

The Governor was outraged, shocked, and, as we say in China, his 
hair stiffened to the extent of sending his hat to the clouds. He sent for 
Yuan immediately. 

“You are aware of the crime you have committed, I suppose,” the 
Governor began. 

“Yes, Your Excellency,” Yuan replied. 

The Governor was amazed. He had expected to see Yuan trembling, 
but instead he found him cool and calm. 

‘*-You understand, of course, that the law applies to His Majesty’s 
subjects as well as His Majesty’s servants, whatever their station may be.”’ 

‘* Exactly, Your Excellency.” 

“* You know, of course, that the fact that you are a secretary in this 
Office cannot help you in the least.” 

“No, Your Excellency.” 

“You understand, of course, that there is no question of mercy. If 
I were in your position, I should expect punishment.” 

@ Ves, Your Excellency.” 

‘“‘ Have you any more to say?” 

“No, Your Excellency.” 

“You know the punishment, of course ? ” 
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“Yes, Your Excellency ; for your humble servant, it is death ; for 
Your Excellency, it is exile for life.” 

““ What ? ” the Governor cried. 

‘* Lack of supervision, Your Excellency.”’ f 

When the interview was over, the Governor retired to his solitude. 
For several days after, his wife thought him “‘ queer.” He had not changed 
his jacket, ate mechanically, and was heard to be pacing back and forth 
in his library and murmuring at the same time, “ After all, this rascal may 
occupy the position as well as any other.” 


IV 
Marouis Tso AND GENERAL Bou THE FIRE CRACKER. 


General Bou was serving under the Marquis against the Tai-Ping 
rebels. He was a solid, ready and resolute man, and, under the slightest 
provocation, he was liable to explode. He was indeed a fire cracker. He 
was illiterate. ‘The only word he could write was his own surname. 

He was trapped by the rebels in the province of Anwhei, and the town 
in which he took refuge was besieged. Food was getting scarce and the 
soldiers were already tired and worn and disheartened. The town was 
sure to fall in three days. 

““ Send an urgent request to the Marquis,” said the General to his 
secretaries. “‘ Reinforcements, of course. Understand, not a moment is to 
be lost,” he reminded them. 


The secretaries retired to their quarters and started their composition | 


in good style. ‘The Marquis was a literary man of the first rank, and was 
widely known to be intolerant of bad composition in official despatches. 
These secretaries were scratching their heads to get the proper words 
and singing their composition to see if it “ read well.” They were racing 
against time, and while they were hard at the task, the general came 
rushing into their room. 

“You fools! I have waited for fully half-an-hour, and here you are 
wagging your heads like dogs. Get out ! I will write the despatch myself.”’ 

“ But ...” one of the secretaries ventured. 

““ Get out ! Do you hear ? ” the general thundered. 

The secretaries looked at each other in despair. While they were aware 
of the gravity of the situation, they could not escape the humour of it. 
The general could not write a single word beyond his own surname. 
“* How in the world is he going to do it ?” each of them thought. 

The next day the Marquis received a dispatch. He opened it, and the 
only word he saw was the word “‘ Bou ” encircled by numerous dots. For 
a moment he was puzzled. But the thought came flashing to his mind, and 
he sent three thousand soldiers to rescue the desperate general. 
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OTTERS IN WINTER 


By HENRY WILLIAMSON 


HE trees of the riverside wept their dry tears, and the water 

carried them away ; and after a “ fresh,’ when salmon came 

over the bar to feed in the estuary, broken leaves were strewn on 

sand-bank and gravel ridge. In November even the poplars had 
shed their topmost leaves, which usually cling long after the other de- 
ciduous trees (except the unemotional and proud beech which grows in the 
hedges) are bare : one or two or three leaves sometimes flutter on the tops 
of the poplars when the tree has been stark for months, like a bedraggled 
gull feather stuck in the ground. 

The gales of November gleaned their last leaves, and one evening, 
when the ebb-tide was leaning the fairway buoys to the west, and gulls 
were flying low over the darkening waters to the distant headland where 
they roosted, Tarka afd Greymuzzle set out on a journey. The otters had 
followed the salmon up the rivers, and Greymuzzle had returned for a 
purpose. The bright eye of the lighthouse standing among the sandhills 
was clear in the cold air. Below the long, low, misty horizon the winter sun 
was sinking as though it were a star spent in space, a sphere swollen and 
quenching in its own steam and decay. A vaporous pallor hung in the pans 
between the sandhills, for no wind was blowing. 

The lighthouse stood in the aquamarine twilight like a great bleached 
bone on which had lit a gold and shining star-fly flown from celestial 
regions to the Atlantic deathbed of the sun. The otters were carried down 
in the swirls and breaks of waves in the wake of a ketch, while the roar of 
the waves pounding the sandbanks of the bar grew in their ears. The 
waves slid and rose around the masted ship pushing the white surge from 
her blunt bows. A white crest rolled under her keel, and she pitched into 
a trough. On the left a mist arose off a bank of grey boulders, where a 
destroyer lay broken and sea-scattered on the Pebble Ridge. It had lain 
there for years, in bits, like beetle fragments in a ground spider’s grey 
web-tunnel. One of the great seas that drive the flying spume over 
human dwellings at Westward Ho ! had thrown it up on the ridge. Once 
Tarka and Greymuzzle had hovered under the rusty plates when they had 
delayed too long to reach their holt in the marram grasses of the Burrows. 

When all the midnight stars were sparkling in the sky the otters had 
swum several miles along the shallow coast and had reached the headland. 
The tide left deep pools among the rocks which they searched for blennies 
and gobies, and other little fish which lurked under the seaweed. They 
caught prawns, which were eaten tail first, but the heads were never swal- 
lowed. With their teeth they tore mussels off the rocks, and holding 
them in their paws they cracked them and licked out the fish. While 
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Greymuzzle was digging out a sand-eel Tarka explored a deep pool where 
dwelt a one-clawed lobster. It was hiding two yards under a rock, at the 
end of a cleft too narrow to swim up. Four times he tried to hook it out 
with his forepad (the claws of which were worn down with labour) and 
in his eagerness to get at it he tore seaweed with his teeth. The lobster 
had been disturbed many times in its life, for nearly every man of the villages 
of Cryde and Brakespears St. Flammea had tried to dislodge it with ground- 
ash poles to which he had fixed hooks. The lobster had lost so many 
claws which had been wrenched from it that after nine had gone its brain 
refused to grow any more. Its chief enemy was an old man named Muggy 
who went to the pool every Sunday morning at low spring-tide with a 
rabbit skin and entrails, which he threw into the water to lure it forth from 
the cleft. The lobster was too cunning, and so it lived. 

During many days Tarka and his mate lived in the sea cave at the snout 
of the headland, and many strange sights they saw. For in this cave dwelt 
Jarrk the seal, at which they hissed in fear, although Jarrk was a 
good-natured animal in spite of his coughing bark that boomed in the cave, 
and the terrible white teeth in his mouth. Tarka sometimes hunted by 
day in the pools of the cave, wherein dripped drops of iron-water from the 
wet roof, but only when Jarrk was away in the sea, hunting the conger 
where the sunken rocks of Bag Leap ripped foam out of the tide. In a hole 
in the rocks of the deepest pool, amid shell-crusted cannon and gear of 
H.M. sloop Weazel, wrecked there a century before, Garbargee, the conger 
eel, hung out in the crab-green water. Its filmy eyes stared for fish, which 
it pursued and swallowed. It was so big that the otters dared not attack 
it. Once as they were searching the thong-weed five fathoms under the 
glimmering surface something flashed above them, and looking up they 
saw a dark shape which glinted and gleamed and shook off strings of 
bright bubbles as it pursued a pollack. This was a shag, who swam with 
neck stretched and long hooked beak ready to grip the fish, while it pushed 
with its webbed feet further from the bubbles which ran out of its gullet. 
The pollack turned near Tarka, who kicked upwards and followed it. 
Garbargee saw it also, and uncurled a muscular tail from its hold on a jut 
of rock. The conger was longer than a man is tall, and thick through the 
body as Tarka. It moved like a grey ghost waving above the weedy 
timbers, and as it passed the crabs hid in the mouths of cannon. The shag 
swam down to where all were shadows in the still green water. Otter, 
conger, and shag made an arrow, whose point was the fish ; they met, and 
many bubbles shook upwards. The gloom darkened, for an opaqueness 
was spreading where there had been movement. 

Now Jarrk the seal, who had been searching under a rock for fish, saw 
the conger eel wave out of the cloud of blood, with the shag in its jaws. 
The undersea cloud was scattered by the swirls of his flippers as he 
chased Garbargee. The conger waved past the otter with the drowning 
shag, and Tarka scrambled away from the rush of the seal. Garbargee 
dropped its prey, and the rock received its ghostly tenant. Jarrk swung up 
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with a bend of his smooth body, and lay under the surface with only his 
head out, drinking fresh air. The pollack escaped, and later it fed with 
others on the crab-nibbled corpse of its enemy. 

Tarka, as he lay on a slab in the winter sun, often saw the peregrine 
falcons waiting on in the sky above the precipice, as they scanned the 
lower airs for pigeon, finch, oystercatcher, or duck. He saw Kronk, the 
centenarian raven, and heard the deep croaking as it twirled with its mate 
in the windy uptrends. On another rock, near the sea, but above high- 
water line, he saw three shags squatting during most of the hours of day- 
light, digesting their cropsful of fishes ; often they flapped their wings to 
shake the tails of fishes into their gullets, and from gullets to crops. They 
were greedy birds, and caught their prey easily. 

Jarrk the seal seemed very excited shortly after the arrival of the otters, 
for he slept no more on his usual slab, but rushed about the sea beating 
the water with his flippers. Other seals met in the fretted waters of Bag 
Leap, a sunken reef which stretched about a mile from the point. The seals 
chased one another, and the bulls fought. Although they ignored Tarka 
and Greymuzzle, yet the otters never got used to the shock of meeting a 
seal under water—a seal that could make rings around them as they swam. 
And one night they left the cave forever, because during the day a man 
came at low tide into the cave. He was a fisherman, visiting his lobster 
pots. The scent of man so scared them that they quitted the headland and 
returned to the Burrows. 

One frosty night after their return, as they hunted rabbits in the great 
warren of the sandhills,a white mist occluded thestars. It rimed the marram 
grasses and the withered stems of thistle and mullein, so that in the morning 
thick, white mildew and fungi seemed to have grown out of the sand. On 
the coarser hairs of the otters’ coats the hoar remained white, but on the 
shorter and softer hairs it melted into little balls of water. Everything, 
except the otters and birds and bullocks, was white. The sedges and 
rushes in the duckponds were white, so was the rigging of the ketches in the 
pill. In the cold windless air came distinct the quacking of ducks and the 
whistling of drakes as the wildfowl flighted from the sea, where they slept 
by day, to the ponds and saltings. 

Owing to wildfowlers in the ‘ daggers’ of the pond, the otters slept during 
the day among dwarf willows and reeds near a cattle shippen, and every- 
thing beyond a circle of fifty yards was made feathery and grey in the mist. 
For two days and two nights the vapour lay over the Burrows and then 
came a north-east wind which poured like liquid glass from Exmoor 
and made all things distinct. The wind wailed in the dwarf willows, and 
sighed among the reeds. The claws of the marram grass scratched wildly 
at the rushing air, which passed over the pans where larks and linnets 
crouched from its glassy touch. Like a spirit freed by the sun’s ruin and 
levelling all things before the beginning of a new creation, the wind drove 
grains of sand against the legs and ruffled feathers of the little birds, as 
though it would breathe annihilation upon them, strip their frail bones of 
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skin and flesh, and grind them until they became again that which was 
before the earth’s old travail. 

At night the stars of first magnitude flickered like the wings of lofty 
gold falcons, the watching and waiting hosts of creation. Under these 
high immortals the cries of wildfowl were hurled by the wind of the 
estuary where the otters sought their food. Empty shells of snails, and 
rabbits’ skeletons lying bare and scattered on the plains of whirling sand, 
were worn thin by the wind, and broken up, and the dust of them aided an 
older dust to wear away other shells and bones and withered trees. Vainly the 
sharp and hard spines of the marram grasses scratched their circles on the 
sand: the Icicle Spirit was coming, and no terrestrial power would exorcise it. 

The north-east wind brought a strange bird which drifted without 
feather sound over the dry bracken bed where Tarka and Greymuzzle lay 
for warmth. Its plumage was white, barred and spotted with dark brown. 
Its fierce eyes were ringed and yellow, like the lichens on the stone shippens. 
Mile after mile its soft and silent wings had carried it, from a frozen land 
where the northern lights stared in stark perpetuity upon the Arctic ice- 
fields. The thickset bird was Bubu, which means Terrible. By day and by 
night it hunted the birds and rabbits of the sandhills, and the clutch of its 
feathered feet meant death to curlew and duck. 

Above the southern hills at dusk strode Orion the Hunter with Sirius 
the Dogstar baying green fire at his heels. At midnight Hunter and Hound 
were rushing bright in a glacial wind, which polished into flashing his 
starry spear. T'arka and his mate paused in their fishing of the duckponds 
to harken to the loud trumpetings of wild swan and the gaggle of geese 
which came with the cries of the golden plover and the liquid bubble- 
link of the curlews’ chainsong. The blizzard howling its way from the 
north star brought the snow, which lodged in the skulls in the sand and 
choked the buries of the warren. It was fine snow, and it ran races with 
the grains of sand. Night was like day, for neither moon nor sun nor stars 
were seen. All were hid in whirling white chaos, and while Bubu hooted 
loudly his dread hunting-cry, Greymuzzle in her hover of reeds and 
bulrush-floss lay on her side, and ‘Tarka’s son was born. 

She loved dearly her solitary cub, and hid him from the cold by curling 
herself round him, so that her chin rested on her flank. When the babe 
was a night and a day old the reeds bowed and skirled no more, but were 
silent, except when snowflakes fell on them. They dropped on the fur of 
Greymuzzle, but the vital heat of her body melted them. Old Nog the heron 
flying over the pond, saw her, for she was the only dark thing in a wilder- 
ness of white. For two days and nights she did not leave her little one ; 
for two days and nights the silent snow hid all things save her. When the 
air was clear again a black frost sealed the waters of the ponds, bound the 
drifts, hung icicles from drain and culvert, and laid a bulge of solid water 
on the basin and salmon steps at the pill-head. 

Tarka kept a fishing hole in the ice, which he bit free as it froze. Fish 
were hard to see, for the top of the water under the ice was a bad reflector 
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of light to the lower water. In the estuary of the Two Rivers the flocks of 
wildfowl increased, and the clamour of birdlife when the tide was flowing 
and covering the sandbanks seemed to make the wings of the stars flicker 
unsteadily. Tarka crossed the swift waters to the sandbanks where they 
were feeding, swimming under the waves and rising to breathe with only 
his nose showing ; he swam up under a duck and seized it, and the change 
of note in the quacking was heard by birds near, who threw the alarm over 
the estuary. Thousands of wings whipped the water into foam. The 
wildfowler creeping up in his grey boat pulled the trigger of his gun a 
second too late—a long red flame sent a blast of shot swishing over 'Tarka’s 
head as he dived. He swam to the mouth of the pill with his meal in his 
jaws, and ate it on a litter of twigs and seaweed left by the high tide. 

The frost sealed his hole in the pond, and the rats had bitten up every 
scale and bone left on the ice. Old Nog starved. One evening at flighting 
time, as men with guns waited in the wooden shelters among the ‘ daggers,’ 
or rushes, the birds did not fly in from the bay, but went south down the 
Severn Sea to Ireland. The cold had defeated them. Curlew and golden 
plover, razorbill, redshank, whimbrel, and ring-plover, these remained, but 
Tarka could catch none. The cold had driven the flatfish into the deeper 
waters beyond the bar, and when he dived for them he rose empty-mouthed 
to the surface, except perhaps for a green crab. Old Nog the heron grew 
so thin that he looked like a bundle of grey flags stripped by wind and cling- 
ing to two sticks. His inland fishing places were frozen, and the only food 
he could spear was to be found in the pools among the rocks and gravel 
banks at low tide. 

During the day a cold, dull light hung unmoving between sky and snow. 
The sun rose every morning, but its beams had no warmth, -and in the 
evening it swelled into a cold, distorted disk of blue and red, and dis- 
appeared. The snow became lined and crossed with a thousand tracks, 
the prints of larks, finches, wagtails, crows, and gulls; the presses of 
weasels, and of stoats, whose coats had turned white ; the seals of otters, 
the pads of badgers and foxes ; the triple toes of herons and bitterns, like 
the veining of leaves. Many of the smaller birds were so weak they could 
not fly, and their bodies were eaten by rats and weasels, which in turn 
were eaten by owls and hawks. 

Tarka made long journeys to the rabbit buries in the sandhills, but men 
were nearly always there, and once he met an old boar-badger shuffling 
along with a steel gin and chain dragged on a forepad. Hunger drove 
Tarka to the Burrows in spite of a fear of gins; the snow disturbed 
outside the holes told him how many had been tilled there. Some of the 
rabbits were dead of hunger in their buries, for all green food was beneath 
the snow into which they had tunnelled and scratched, until the lassitude 
of death had given ease after hunger pains. 

But soon the warren became a barren hunting-ground, for many starving 
foxes had come down from the moor. Always Bubu, the Arctic Owl, was 
watching for bird or rabbit, perching on the unbarked branches of a dead 
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elderberry. Once he flew over Tarka and stooped upon him, but the snapt 
white teeth made him fly away. A minute later the owl was chasing a 
buzzard hawk, whose wails of distress echoed in the white hollows of the 
Burrows. Greymuzzle was wasted with famine, and prowled all day and 
night when she was not warming and suckling her cub; and although 
she was so hungry, she still played with 'Tarka, sliding on trodden snow 
headfirst down a hillock. They were never miserable. 

The cub was not nourished properly. The little thing among the frozen 
reeds greeted her with husky mewing whenever it heard her coming, and 
would not be comforted by tongue caresses. As the frost held she became 
desperate, going into the village one night to search gardens and streets 
for food. She found the duckhouse under the chestnut tree in the farmyard 
above the bridge where Tarka had hovered after the parting with his 
mother some months before, and although she sought an entrance for 
more than an hour, she found none. The smell of the ducks was painful. 

A fox slunk near her, passing with drooping brush and ears laid back, 
pad pad pad, silently, aloofly, in the snow. 

Unable to reach the ducks, she returned to the estuary, meeting Tarka 
near a salmon-fishers’ hut built at highwater line on the stone slope of the 
sea-wall by the pill-mouth. The fox had followed her, for he had seen her 
breaking up a bulrush-head for its warming floss. He followed her 
until the dawn, and was near her when she returned to the hover in the 
reeds of the duckpond. She winded him and ran him, and although he 
was chased by the marshman’s dog when she had left off pursuit, the cunning 
fox returned, knowing that she had young in the reeds. He had another 
encounter with Greymuzzle the next night, and it happened in this 
manner. 
be At the time when the pallor of day was fading off the snow, a skein of 
large white birds flying with arched wings and long stretched necks 
appeared with a rhythmic beat of pinions from the direction of Ireland. 
They splashed into the water of the estuary and began feeding, and were 
seen by Greymuzzle and Tarka, who were catching sandhoppers by the 
waveline and eating sea-weed. Immediately they swam out, but turning 
quickly they drifted with the tide to where the wild swans were floating. 

Night came, and the beams of the lighthouse spread like the wings of a 
star-fly through the darkness. There was a line of bead-like lamps above 
the quay of the fishing village. In one of the taverns a sailor was singing a 
shanty, the tune of which came distinctly over the Pool. The swans moved 
up with the tide, the otters after them. They were weak, for sea-weed and 
sandhoppers were poor nourishment for an otter who in careless times had 
eaten a 3-lb. sea trout at a sitting and been hungry two hours afterwards. 
Greymuzzle thought of the whelp which mewed on its couch among the 
reeds. 

When they were a hundred yards from the swans they dived, but they 
had to rise and rest when they had travelled a quarter of that distance. 
Down they went again, a chain of bubbles blown from their nostrils 
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rising unseen in the water above them. The swans were paddling head to 
tide, and one began to beat the water with its wings. Every curlew on the 
sandbank cried in a long uprising whistle, cu-u-ur-leek, and the alarm 
flew up and down the estuary as fast as sound travelled. The treble 
whistle of the redshank was piped from shore to shore, the ring-plover 
flew up, Old Nog cried kra-r-rk ! The swans left the water except one to 
whose foot hung a long brown animal. Wind from the bird’s pinions 
scalloped the water and scattered the spray, and its elbow hit Greymuzzle 
a blow that made her turn as though lazily and float slowly away. But 
Tarka hung to the swan’s foot, even when his rudder was nearly out of the 
water as he was dragged along. The swan trumpeted afar its anger and 
fear, and hearing, Bubu the Terrible flew towards the sound. 

By the time the great owl arrived Greymuzzle was undazed and swim- 
ming to help her mate. Seeing and hearing the struggle, Bubu stretched 
his toes, opened his beak, and gave a loud and terrifying hoot ; but when 
he reached the conflict, fanning above like a shade of chaos, there was 
nothing save only feathers and bubbles. 

Bubu drifted away. Across the pull of the tide the otters were taking 
their prey, whose struggles were getting feeble. Greymuzzle had bitten 
the artery of the neck, and the period of intense death-fear was giving way 
to a desire for sleep. When the otters swam up to breathe the swan lay 
quiet on the water, and the waves lifted gently the drowned white bird. 
For the last time it heard the swan-song of its brethren, as under the 
protective star-group of Cygnus, flying where no mortal eye could follow 
below the winter horizon, their pinions beat out a rhythmic pulse of sound ; 
the bird had a sensation of gliding in a luminous void, and its earthly 
life went out of its frame forever. 

In triumph Tarka and Greymuzzle swam with the warm body to the 
shore, where they bit into the throat and closed their eyes in ecstasy as 
they swallowed its blood. Soon mouthfuls of feathers were being torn 
away, but before they could eat its flesh the fox crept upon them. He, too, 
was famished, having eaten only a mouse that night—and that small biter 
of seeds and bark was but skin and bone. With the boldness of starvation 
the fox rushed upon them, and his snarls brought a boar badger, who had 
been digging for dock-roots in the garden of the keeper’s limewashed 
cottage behind the sea-wall. The boar lumbered down the sea-weedy 
slope of the lower wall, made of pebbles in concrete, and over the shingle 
to where the fox was fighting with the otters. The badger, who was called 
Bloody Bill Brock by certain badger-digging publicans, had never before 
been so hungry. He had no fear of any animal. The otters bit his hide, 
but hurt him not, as under the long hair his skin was nearly half-an-inch 
thick. Pushing them aside, and grunting, he seized the swan in his mouth 
and moved to carry it away. He dropped it again to bite Greymuzzle, 
and then he stood absolutely still except for his nose. The fox did not 
move, nor did Greymuzzle, nor Tarka. ‘They watched the cottage, which 
loomed in the night. A door opened and closed. 
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The marshman had with him two bob-tailed cattle dogs, which rushed 
on the shingle. They found a circle of feathers. Downwind the wave-worn 
shells tinkled, as though a wind had risen off the sea and its feet were run- 
ning over the beach and onwards into the night. This was the sound of 
the fox’s departure. Bloody Bill Brock was slower and clumsier, and his 
black bear-claws slipped on the boulders. Tarka and Greymuzzle were 
lying in three feet of water, with their heads out. They heard the pursuit 
of the badger, and some moments later the hoarse voice of a man. One 
dog yelped, two dogs yelped, and both returned to their master on three 
legs, while the thick-skinned badger continued his way with the swan on 
four sound legs. 

So at dawn Greymuzzle returned to the hover with only sea-weed and 
sandhoppers to nourish herself and her cub. Laboriously it dragged itself 
to the edge of the couch and opened its tiny mouth to her. It had no strength 
to whimper. The otter stared at it, before lying down and giving the shelter 
of her body. She spoke to it and took it in her paws and licked its face, 
which was her only way of telling her love. The cub struggled away, 
and sought the milk which it could not find. In despair she left again 
to seek food in the wide daylight, following the slot of deer across the frozen 
grasses. The hind, which had come down from the high ground with a 
herd and wandered away with her calf that had been with her since its 
birth the previous May, caught the scent of the otter and ran away, the 
calf beside her. The otter followed, but turned from the line by the light- 
house when she saw a small bird crouching on the snow, unable to fly 
further, and she ate the fire-crested wren—a thimbleful of skin, bone, and 
feather. After a vain prowl round the garden of the keeper she returned to 
the duckponds, crossing the pill three hundred yards below the place 
where men were shovelling gravel over the gunwales of a barge. In the 
field she picked up the skull of a sheep, and carried it a few yards. She 
had picked it up many times already. 

There was no small-bird twitter heard on the Burrows now, for they 
were dead. Even crows died of starvation. The only sounds were the 
voices of the gravel men, the glassy sweep of wind in the dry thistles, the 
cries of lambs and ewes, the croak of a raven, and the remote mumble of 
the breakers on Bideford Bar. 

Every day was a period of silence under a vapour-ringed sun which slid 
without ice creak or cloud movement into the brumal pallor of night. Wild 
red deer from Exmoor walked into gardens and cattle shippen, some to be 
shot stealthily, others to die in sleep. The shepherd of the marsh grazing 
walked at night around his fire, clad in the skins of sheep, and stamping 
his feet. Beyond the straw-stuffed hurdle-fence of his fold prowled foxes, 
badgers, and even stoats. Over the lambs in the fold flew Kronk the raven, 
black and croaking in the moonlight, a ghoul from the gibbets of the night, 
while Orion strode the southern sky with a shining mace to shatter the 
false star-dwarfs, and Sirius threw a flashing tongue as they fled before 
him. 
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When two foxes and a badger had been shot, Greymuzzle went no more 
where ewes nibbled hollow the frozen turnips and suckled peacefully their 
tail-wriggling lambs. She returned to the wooden duck-shed in the farmyard 
by the railway station. High over the shed rose a chestnut tree, black and 
bare and suffering, with one of its boughs splitten by frost. Other creatures 
had been to the duck-house before her, including the fox who had started, 
two nights previously, to dig a hole under the rotten floor-boards, but had 
ceased when he observed that during the day the hole had been deepened 
and a gin tilled there to catch him by the paw. An hour after his depar- 
ture Bloody Bill Brock, rolling his broad back where the fox had feared to 
tread, had made the teeth of the small 3-inch gin snap harmlessly against 
his grey hairs. The badger had scratched further down and up again, 
reaching the floor-boards by daylight ; and departed, to return the follow- 
ing night and to see a gin lying there with 8-inch jaws—a gin unhidden 
and daring him, as it were, to roll across it. The boar blinked and grunted 
and went away. He had seen many gins in his time, but never one so big 
and obvious. The gin’s earthy lips writhed back from fangs in an iron leer, 
its tongue sweated the scent of man’s hand. 

Greymuzzle had left her cub lying asleep on the reed bed, the only dark 
spot in the wilderness of white. As she pushed through the sedges the 
snow began to fall in flakes like the damp breast-feathers of swans. From 
the estuary the scambling cries of thousands of gulls came indistinctly 
through the thick and misty air. The south was invading the north, and 
a gentle wind was its herald. All heaven was quiet. Bubu had already 
left-the Burrows, returning to where the northern lights stared like a 
demented god at the earth whose afflictions were beyond its aid. 

Greymuzzle walked to the duck-house. For two days and nights she 
had not eaten. She came to the farmyard and found the hole beside the 
shed under the chestnut tree, she stepped on the square metal plate, the 
catch was released, and the spring flung up the iron teeth. In her leap 
the otter jerked the heavy gin and chain off the ground. She rolled and 
twisted and shook, she bit the steel spring, she broke her teeth on it. It 
held her. She lay still, her heart throbbing on iron, gasping and quivering 
with the intense fear of a trapped animal. 

A duck in the shed began to quack, and the noise brought Tarka, who 
had been chasing a rat up the drainpipe with the broken elbow-joint. He 
saw Greymuzzle, and the sight seemed to close his nostrils, so that he 
breathed through his open mouth. He ran to her, he ran away, he returned, 
wheezing and gaping. The gin danced, the chain clanked an accompani- 
ment. She wrenched the sinews of the leg until pain made her sink across 
the long spring, and dribble bloody froth on the ground. 

When the duck ceased to quack the air held only the slightest sounds of 
snowflakes falling on the roof of the shed ; they floated to rest on her fur, 
gently, and shrunk into drops of water. ‘The soft snow fell around, the 
chestnut tree suddenly groaned, and the corpse of a sparrow frozen for 
weeks to one of its twigs fell to the earth. In the night came the joyful 
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cries of gulls in the estuary of the Two Rivers. A sea-fog was rolling over 
the Burrows. Round the bank of vapour droned the echoes of a foghorn. 
Then a new sound, asharp sound, rose against the distant noises in the mist. 

Minute after minute the new, sharp sound continued. Far away the 
gulls were running on the sandbanks through the yellow froth of wavelet- 
lap. Their jubilant and sustained cries told the winter’s end. But under 
the tree Greymuzzle craunched the flesh of her trapped pad, and rasped 
the bone. It was not easy to splinter it, as she could not turn sideways 
and use her molar teeth. Tarka watched her, blowing with fear, running 
to and from her, and mewing to her to follow him. A rat passed near him, 
brought by the quack of the ducks ; it fled when it smelled whose blood was 
wasting. 

When the bone was pared thin, the sinews, which were strong and thick, 
had to be chewed. Her eyes were bleared with her blood, her nose was 
choked with mud, when she was free. She limped after Tarka. A duck 
quacked, and she returned, remembering her cub. 

When the ducks heard the breaking of rotten wood they quacked loudly 
and commenced to race around the shed. In the farmyard a dog awoke in 
its kennel and began to bark. There was an answering shout in the house 
that set the animal jumping against its chain. Tarka knew the sequence of 
barking dog and the shout of a man in a house ! 


When the farmer came to the shed with his gun and lantern he found his 
gin sprung and half a pad in it, and a red spatter in the hole where it had 
lain. Seeing dots of blood leading away over the snow, he hurried to the 
cottage of one of his labourers, and knocked at the door. He shouted 
““T’ve a-got’n.” (As his father had shouted in the church door during a 
winter sermon half-a-century before, causing nearly all the men to leave 
and pursue the tracks of a fox through the snow.) 

The labourer and his two sons put on their boots warming by the hearth, 
and went with the farmer. Armed with a dung-fork, the handle of a 
pickaxe, a ferreting crowbar, and the gun, the party of four set out on the 
trail of the animal. The red dots led over the railway crossing and on the 
snow by the station yard. Here the party was joined by three men going 
home after the closing of the inn, for it was ten o’clock. One had a staff, 
and the others picked up what stones were lying about. 

The collie dog found Greymuzzle for them, in an outhouse where she 
had crawled for a refuge. She cowered in a corner on a heap of old sacks, 
threatening the collie with her broken teeth. The lantern light made of her 
eyes two tawny orbs of menace. Weakened by starvation, and languid 
after the loss of blood, she was not able to fight very well, and, as the farmer 
said afterwards, it was not even necessary to waste a cartridge in shooting 
Feels a dung-fork could pin her down and a ferreting bar break her 

ead. 

They carried the body back to the farm in triumph, where the farmer 
drew a pint of ale for each of his helpers from the XXXX barrel in the 
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cellar. While they were drinking “‘ Best respects, Varmer,” the collie dog 
began to bark, and as it would not stop after several cries of “‘ Stop that 
rattle, you,” the farmer went out and gave it a kick in the ribs. The collie 
yelped, and went to kennel, but hardly had the farmer gone in his kitchen 
when it set up a furious barking. It was banged on the head with the 
stag’s-horn handle of a hunting whip, but even this would not cure it of 
its desire to tell its master that an enemy was in the yard. It kept up an 
intermittent barking until the dawn, when it was flogged with its head 
wedged in the door. This treatment made no difference to the collie’s 
love for its master, who afterwards repented of his harshness, and gave it 
the skinned carcass of the otter. The farmer was a poor man, and not very 
strong, and a sleepless night made him irritable. When he felt better he 
was kind to his dog again, and praised its courage and virtue in the Railway 
Inn, telling how it had warned him and how it had tracked the otter to the 
outhouse. He forbore to say how noisy it had been afterwards, deeming 
this a point not in its favour, for how was he, with natural faculties so 
much less keen than those of his faithful dog, to have known that Tarka 
had remained all night in the farmyard, waiting for the mate that never 
came ? 
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CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


U1: Sinclair Lewis 
By MILTON WALDMAN 


HE characteristic literature of America during the last decade 

has dealt in criticism of her outlook, her habits, her manners and 

nearly all other phenomena of the daily life of her people. The 

principal figure in this literature has been Mr. Sinclair Lewis, 
who has attained to a popularity almost incredible in any writer who has 
at the same time justly earned so large a succés d’estime. His name. is 
probably betier known abroad than that of almost any other transatlantic 
writer. In a sense one might say that he overshadows almost all of his 
contemporaries, for none of the other authors with whom this series deals 
is strictly of his generation, which is America’s age of acute self-con- 
sciousness. Mrs. Wharton, Mr. Hergesheimer and Mr. Dreiser write 
critically of their country, it is true, but they deal with earlier and perhaps 
larger days, while Miss Cather pursues independently a path which has 
little to do with her countrymen’s uncomfortable introspections. Of the 
host of figures who undertook, just after the war, searchingly to inspect 
and unmercifully to castigate the self-satisfaction and crudeness of life 
in the United States, only Mr. Lewis and Mr. H. L. Mencken have risen 
to formidable stature. Only Mr. Lewis has found therein the stuff of art. 
Mr. Sherwood Anderson, who might be included with them, has not kept 
so strictly as they to this one task. 

The ostensible objects of ridicule in his literature are not American 
institutions but American complacency, provincialism, narrowness of 
thought, unquestioning enthusiasm for the familiar and distrust of the 
unfamiliar, cultural ignorance, the reduction of all life’s values to a material 
basis. But all these deficiencies in a greater or lesser degree exist in other 
societies, as Mr. Lewis himself is keenly aware. One finds them especially 
prominent in all of the new industrial cities of Western Europe, more 
marked perhaps than in some of the older American centres. If they be 
the inevitable concomitants of non-metropolitan society everywhere, then 
most of his satire loses its force ; for Mr. Lewis and those who see as he 
does are basing their criticisms on the disparity between life in the older 
and the newer civilisations. Either these phenomena are curable, in which 
case the attacks on them are mere journalistic engagements with ephemera, 
or else they are inherent in the very laws of community growth, and hence 
are the subjects of study by the anthropologist or the sociologist rather than 
the artist. We should on this side find it fantastic that a man should 
derive from prolonged contact with Paris, Rome or London merely a 
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caustic appreciation of how dull may be the food, service, and conversation 
of a Manchester dinner-party. 

But whereas such criticisms in Europe would be purely sectional, in 
America they are of almost universal application. The democracy upon 
which America prides herself is a fact, certainly in comparison with that 
which exists in older countries. America still pays fealty to the political 
clichés of the eighteenth century ; her system of elementary education 
is spread to every part of her population, and an astonishing portion of her 
youth go to some sort of university ; there is no office, no position, social 
or financial, to which the youthful American may not rise in a generation. 
America has not even a memory of such a thing as an aristocracy—a 
permanent division of classes. Where these exist they are ever in a state of 
flux, and no person need feel himself debarred from rising into a higher 
one by causes not of his own making. As a consequence, the rustic or the 
provincial considers himself on an absolute equality with the citizen of the 
metropolis in every possible respect, including his opinions on art, litera- 
ture, education and the amenities of civilised life. Nothing exists which is 
outside his knowledge. The production is his, the votes are his, he is the 
majority—and therefore he is the United States. When Mr. Lewis 
criticises existence in Gopher Prairie or Zenith, he is not speaking of a special 
phase of his country’s life, but of his country itself, save for a few isolated 
groups in the larger cities. 

These people have been successful in a manner hitherto unknown in 
history ; riches, even in substantial degree, were well within the grasp of 
nearly every able-bodied man. They were the primary purpose for which 
the inhabitant of Main Street, his father or his grandfather, set out for the 
West, and the attainment of them was the only instrument for recording 
worth as between man and man and community and community ; for it 
must be remembered that the individual succeeded only if the community | 
were prosperous and failed inevitably when it was not. Hence, since the 
success of the group was so largely essential to the success of its individuals, 
it is little wonder that the clan spirit against which Mr. Lewis inveighs 
should have taken so strong a hold on these mid-western settlements. 

Nor is it any wonder that, having no traditions of any other values save 
those which they had created, they found no new ones for themselves. 
The standards by which they had attained their original ends had proved 
workable and satisfactory ; to discard or even amend them might bring 
disaster. They had found the right system and were smug about it; 
it could not possibly occur to them that any humility was called for on 
their part. Humility, after all, is a trait bred of the realisation of the gap 
between oneself and the awful powers vested in the capricious gods. 
Babbitt and his fellows had rarely felt the heavy hand of these powers, 
and if they had, they would have vaguely surmised that they and their 
thoughts and actions were pleasing to these omnipotent ones: else 
why had the latter so peculiarly favoured them ? But without humility we 
know that there can be neither gentleness nor poetry. 
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Mr. Lewis was born forty-one years ago in a prairie village of the Main 
Street type. He was educated at Yale University, graduating in 1907 ; he 
entered almost at once upon a journalistic career, in the course of which 
he resided both in New York and Washington. Later, as a “‘ free-lance” 
correspondent, he wandered far and wide across America, exploring it as 
have few of his contemporaries. His knowledge of his own country is 
amazing—Americans, unlike the French, prefer to dotheir travelling abroad. 
He is the author of some six or seven novels, of which the earlier ones 
are interesting only as they indicate his preparation for the three by which 
he is universally known—Main Street, Babbitt and Martin Arrowsmith. 
Even in his first book, Our Mr. Wren, which appeared in 1914, he already 
shows his alert apprehension of the ridiculous in the life about him, and 
his fondness for the character with the ache to be free of its narrowness. 
But it was Main Street which swept America off its feet a year or two 
after the war. Not only did it gain him recognition, but it employed all of 
his powers of observation and satire. It still remains the fiercest indict- 
ment that he or anyone else has yet brought against provincial America. 

Main Street.is the story of a young woman, Carol Kennicott, a graduate 
of a large Western University, who marries a physician in a prairie town. 
She is well educated according to local standards, sensitive, wistful for beauty, 
and indignant against injustice. Her husband is a stolid, dependable person, 
truthful and loyal in all his relations,a loyalty which, in his matter-of-course 
devotion to his profession, his wife finds noble, but, in its boisterous 
“ boosting ” of Gopher Prairie, she finds it irksome, at times unbearable. 
He precipitates her among people who share his civic enthusiasm 
without always sharing his personal virtues, a group of men who have 
made money out of the easy, natural resources of the place, who value them- 
selves highly for having done so and the place because its glory is theirs ; 
a group of women who have no other standard of values than their hus- 
bands’ incomes and only limited opportunities for enjoying even these. 
Practically the entire book is the tale of her rebuffs as she attempts to 
introduce among them ideas in civic improvement, in entertainment and 
in social intercourse, which they resent as aspersions upon their own 
satisfactory scheme of living. Through all this runs the story of her 
domestic difficulties, which are caused chiefly by her own fastidiousness 
and her husband’s irritation against what he deems to be her affectations 
of superiority. 

She fails, and the reason for her failure is organic. It is expressed by 
one of the characters in the book, who says :— 

. . . Anyway, the point is that you have to work from the inside, with what we 

have, rather than from the outside, with foreign ideas. The shell ought not to be 

forced on the spirit. It can’t be! The bright shell has to grow out of the spirit, 
and express it. That means waiting. 


Carol attempts in the course of the book to make Gopher Prairie into a 
Georgian village, “ like the picture books,” to supplant ugliness by beauty 
in the minds of people to whom the ugliness is satisfying and to whom 
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the beauty itself might be positively ugly. She is both an aristocrat and a 
reformer, a type which, if it exists at all, must always neutralise itself into 
public inutility and personal unhappiness. 

Incidentally, this duality of Carol’s is also inherent in her creator. 
Mr. Lewis began his career as a disciple of Mr. Upton Sinclair, and in his 
earlier books, such as The Trail of the Hawk, there is more fierce indigna- 
tion against society’s injustice than against its drabness. In Main Street 
he takes arrows from both quivers and Carol discovers that she is battling 
against greed quite as often as against esthetic indifference. Sometimes the 
two are related in the story, sometimes not. Actually, of course, they are in 
no way related in the human mind. Greed is an emotion not peculiar to 
Main Street, and not pertinent, per se, to Mr. Lewis’s scene. He confuses 
his own issues when he pauses, like Mr. Sinclair, to inveigh against the 
exploitations of the down-trodden farmer, or like Mr. Edgar Lee Masters 
to.expose the Pecksniffian quality of provincial respectability. In exuberant 
consciousness of his satiric equipment he sometimes forgets his purpose 
as an artist. Of this I shall speak further at the end. 

Mr. Lewis does not hate Main Street. He is not even bored with it as is 
his heroine, because he can get away from it. Rather is he indignant at it, 
as at a thing one loves. He is indignant because of the beauty it wastes, 
the hills it denudes and covers with unsightly boards, the hearts it de- 
presses and the minds it stultifies. Like Dr. Kennicott himself, he loves 
the prairies, he feels at home with the Sam Clarks when they shout welcome 
to the stranger who alights in their midst. But even more he loves the 
virtues of the world which Main Street would annihilate, and it is as a 
prophet that he perceives and cries out against its attacks on those of its 
possessions which mankind must always find enduringly valuable when it 
lifts its head beyond Main Street’s confines. He sees that if Main Street 
only holds out long enough and does not permit the world to conquer it, 
it will eventually conquer the world, and this would be a tragedy as great 
to Main Street as to the world. 

But a village in a country which is taking pains to become altogether standardized 
and pure, which aspires to succeed Victorian England as the chief mediocrity of 
the world, is no longer merely provincial, no longer downy and restful in its leaf- 
shadowed ignorance. It is a force seeking to dominate the earth, to drain the hills 
and sea of colour, to set Dante at boosting Gopher Prairie, and to dress the high gods 
in Klassey Kollege Klothes. Sure of itself, it bullies other civilizations, as a travelling 
salesman in a brown derby conquers the wisdom of China and tacks advertise- 
ments of cigarettes over arches for centuries dedicated to the sayings of Confucius. 

Such a society functions admirably in the large production of cheap automobiles, 
dollar watches, and safety razors. But it is not satisfied until the entire world also 
admits that the end and joyous purpose of living is to ride in flivvers, to make 
advertising-pictures of dollar watches, and in the twilight to sit talking not of love 
and courage, but of the convenience of safety razors. 

And such a society, such a nation, is determined by the Gopher Prairies. The 
greatest manufacturer is but a busier Sam Clark, and all the rotund senators and 
presidents are village lawyers and bankers grown nine feet tall. 
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Babbitt is a step upward in the social scale because it is laid in a city of 
nearly 400,000 instead of a village of just over 3,000, and because its hero 
makes eight thousand dollars a year instead of four. (I might suggest that, 
when American books are set up in England, the monetary terms be 
translated—when a character is said to be earning four thousand dollars a 
year the whole point is lost if the reader understands this to mean £4,000.) 
It is the story of a real estate broker, George F. Babbitt, his home, his 
family, his friendships, his business dealings, his ambitions and his dissi- 
pations. He is a standardised Good Citizen—he resides in a respectable 
neighbourhood, provides well for his family, knows the right sort of people 
and would not do anything especially dishonest. He is even a man of some 
education ; how much effect it has left on him may be judged from the 
following passage wherein he discusses with his son Ted the value of 
correspondence-school education :— 


“Well, well—” Babbitt sought for an adequate expression of his admiration. 
“Tm a son of a gun! I knew this correspondence-school business had become a 
mighty profitable game—makes suburban real estate look like two cents !—but I 
didn’t realize it’d got to be such a reg’lar key-industry ! Must rank right up with 
groceries and movies. Always figured somebody’d come along with the brains to 
not leave education to a lot of bookworms and impractical theorists but make a big 
thing out of it. Yes, I can see how a lot of these courses might interest you. I must 
ask the fellows at the Athletic if they ever realized—But same time, Ted, you know 
how advertisers, | mean some advertisers, exaggerate. I don’t know as they’d be 
able to jam you through these courses as fast as they claim they can.” 

“Oh, sure, Dad ; of course.” Ted had the immense and joyful maturity of a 
boy who is respectfully listened to by his elders. Babbitt concentrated on him with 
grateful affection : 

** T can see what an influence these courses might have on the whole educational 
works. Course I’d never admit it publicly—fellow like myself, a State U.graduate, 
it’s only decent and patriotic for him to blow his horn and boost the Alma Mater—, 
but ’s matter of fact, there’s a whole lot of valuable time lost even at the U.,studying 
poetry and French and subjects that never brought in anybody a cent. I don’t 
know but what maybe these correspondence-courses might prove to be one of the 
most important American inventions.” 


Yet Babbitt also has dreams. They come to him now and again when he 
is restless and dissatisfied—on the first day of spring—when he is dis- 
illusioned about his friends—when working and “ boosting ”’ do not seem 
worth the trouble. At these times a fairy child comes to him in “a dream 
more romantic than scarlet pagodas by a silver sea.” 


For years the fairy child had come to him. When others saw but Georgie Babbitt 
she discerned gallant youth. She waited for him, in the darkness beyond mysterious 
groves. When at last he could slip away from the crowded house he darted to her. 
His wife, his clamouring friends, sought to follow, but he escaped, the girl fleet 
beside him, and they crouched together on a shadowy hillside. She was so slim, 
so white, so eager ! She cried that he was gay and valiant, that she would wait for 
him, that they would sail— 
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And the intrusion of this dream is the real story that Mr. Lewis has to 
tell, for during it the fairy child brings him his moment of greatness 
before he relapses once more into being a member of the “ Bunch.” It 
leads him to stand sturdily by his friend when the latter has violated 
Zenith’s code by being unfaithful to, and, finally, shooting his exasperating 
wife, although this episode does not bring as dire consequences to Babbitt 
as it might have brought ; it leads him to a forlorn, tawdry affair with a 
widow and her disreputable friends ; it leads him finally to repudiate the 
very gospel of all those about him to stand up for liberality in judgment 
towards strikers and radicals and other enemies of the community, and 
although in the end, by a slightly unfair device of the author’s, he is 
reconciled to his group and retaught its sterling virtues, he has learnt a 
truth which his fellows will go to their graves without even suspecting. 
In the last paragraph of the book he says to his son :— 

“* Now, for heaven’s sake, don’t repeat this to your mother, or she’d remove what 
little hair I’ve got left, but practically, I’ve never done a single thing I’ve wanted to 
in my whole life ! I don’t know’s I’ve accomplished anything except just get along. 
I figure out I’ve made about a quarter of an inch out of a possible hundred rods. 
Well, maybe you’ll carry things on further. I don’t know. But I do get a kind of 
sneaking pleasure out of the fact that you knew what you wanted to do and did it. 
Well, those folks in there will try to bully you, and tame you down. Tell ’em to go 
to the devil! I'll back you. Take your factory job, if you want to. Don’t be scared 
of the family. No, nor all of Zenith. Nor of yourself, the way I’ve been. Go ahead, 
old man. The world is yours ! ” 


Babbitt is the highest point which Mr. Lewis has yet reached. In many 
ways it is the finest novel that has come out of America in this century. 
For here the journalist, observer and scientist have been laid aside and a 
novelist has been revealed full of sensitiveness and imaginative perception. 
Like many of his fellows, Mr. Lewis has been at times deceived into thinking 
that an accurate exposition of a place is the highest form of the novelist’s 
art. But here he has realised that the greatest thing it can do is to create 
character, and he has created a character among the most noteworthy in 
modern fiction. For Babbitt is no mere effigy made to caricature a type— 
he is a man, inside and out. Mr. Lewis has understood him and lavished 
details upon him in such abundance that we cry out: “ But I know 
the fellow well ’—and, indeed, we do, for there, but for the grace of God, 
go all of us. It is no mean feat to have created a man who in himself 
comprises the characteristics of a type so completely that the type is there- 
after known by the man’s name, as did Cervantes with Don Quixote, 
Shakespeare with Justice Shallow, Dickens with Uriah Heep, and a score 
of others. Yet that is what this author has done. The word “ Babbitt ” 
has been added to the English vocabulary, as meaning a precise and 
definite thing. 

Martin Arrowsmith begins in Main Street, progresses through Zenith 
and ends in New York ; virtually the entire social structure of America 
is embraced in its strictures. The hero is a youth who desires to be a 
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physician, but in the university he comes under the influence of an austere, 
passionate teacher of biology, Max Gottlieb, and from him imbibes the 
desire for the pure, devoted life of scientific research. Nevertheless, he 
takes his degree and enters practice in a replica of Gopher Prairie, where 
he encounters antagonisms not dissimilar to those which affected Carol 
Kennicott. Later, he becomes enthusiastic for public health work, under 
the influence of a dynamic Norseman, Gustaf Sondelius, and accepts a post 
in Zenith as Assistant Director of Public Health. Here, too, he finds un- 
sympathetic conditions, the old mixture of greed and narrowness. He 
then goes to New York and takes up a position in a great research labora- 
tory under his beloved old teacher, Gottlieb, who seems at last to have 
found sanctuary there from the torments and misunderstandings of the 
provincial university. Superficially, conditions are now ideal for both. 
Actually, it is only another variation of the same thing. Sympathetic, 
urbane, worldly-wise as are his new associates at the McGurk Institute, 
nevertheless they too demand results—the pure flame of truth is all very 
well in its place, but incidental to the principal business of announcing to 
the world two important discoveries per annum. The intrigues and under- 
handed policies of the mid-west are repeated by them in a different fashion 
and on a different scale. Arrowsmith has one great adventure battling 
with disease in the West Indies, during which he loses his wife. He returns 
to New York, marries a rich woman whose code is that of the society 
scientists of the McGurk Institute, and finally he leaves her to take up 
independent research work in the woods in company with a red-haired 
rebel from the Institute, ‘Terry Wickett. 

Martin Arrowsmith is not the best of Mr. Lewis’s books, but it is in 
some respects the most interesting and typical, since it is a recapitulation 
of all that he has written. In it we find his passion for exposure of sham and 
hypocrisy, his powers of analysis and observation, and all the other factors 
which go to make up the journalistic side of him. We also find his tender- 
ness, his power of portraying character, his vivid sympathy with all who 
aspire to break the shackles of conventional existence. ‘The principal theme 
of the book is obviously a thesis, namely that the impersonal search for 
scientific truth in a world which judges only by results is difficult, if not 
impossible. It is a journalistic theme, just as the theme of Main Street is 
and the theme of Babbitt is not, yet it is journalism written with an artist’s 
soul, for even the scientific viewpoint which Mr. Lewis propounds is not 
scientific, but artistic. The combat lies not between the searcher for pure 
truth and pure beauty, but between them and the Philistines who would 
use the half-perfected results of their dreams in the belief that these are 
good enough. Outside his thesis Mr. Lewis is often altogether the complete 
artist. The character of Leora, Martin’s wife, is a trrumph—a compound 
of strength and sunshine and sweetness which puts her among the most 
bewitching of modern heroines, and the same craft which modelled Babbitt 
sketches with amazing deftness the character of Almus Pickerbaugh, the 
irresistible guardian of Zenith’s health. 
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It is because of its relapses that Martin Arrowsmith is disappointing. 
One had hoped that Mr. Lewis in his maturity had put behind him the 
influences of Mr. Upton Sinclair. I mean no disrespect here to the latter, 
who is an able propagandist in worthy causes, but whose fundamental 
tenet that art was meant to subserve social reform is unhealthy for so 
responsive a mind as Mr. Lewis’s. Thus, when in Main Street he says :— 


Finally, behind all her comments, Carol saw that the prairie towns no more exist 
to serve the farmers who are their reason of existence than do the great capitals ; 
they exist to fatten on the farmers, to provide for the townsmen large motors and 
social preferment ; and, unlike the capitals, they do not give to the district in 
return for usury a stately and permanent centre, but only this ragged camp. It is 
a “‘ parasitic Greek civilization ’’—minus the civilization. 


it is not he, but Mr. Sinclair, who is speaking.* Imaginative truth has given 
way to perceptive truth. 

On Mr. Lewis’s cardinal failing as an artist, on which I had meant to 
dwell at greater length, namely his style as a writer, there is no use in dilating. 
It is not an attractive style, being jerky, irregular and limited in its choice 
of words. But if lacking in essential beauty, it is usually adequate to convey 
his meaning, and, at times, to obtain striking effects. An excellent example 
of it may be seen in the quotation given above, from Mazin Street, where he 
speaks of the villages’ menace to civilisation. But occasionally it brings 


him to greater heights, as in the pzean which opens Babbitt :— 


The towers of Zenith aspired above the morning mist ; austere towers of steel 
and cement and limestone, sturdy as cliffs and delicate as silver rods. They were 
neither citadels nor churches, but frankly and beautifully office-buildings. 

The mist took pity on the fretted structures of earlier generations: the Post 
Office with its shingle-tortured mansard, the red brick minarets of hulking old 
houses, factories with stingy and sooted windows, wooden tenements, coloured 
like mud. The city was full of such grotesqueries, but the clean towers were thrusting 
them from the business centre, and on the farther hills were shining new houses, 
homes—they seemed—for laughter and tranquillity. 

Over a concrete bridge fled a limousine of long sleek hood and noiseless engine. 
These people in evening clothes were returning from an all-night rehearsal of a 
Little Theatre play, an artistic adventure considerably illuminated by champagne. 
Below the bridge curved a railway, a maze of green and crimson lights. The New 
York Flyer boomed past, and twenty lines of polished steel leaped into the glare. 

In one of the skyscrapers the wires of the Associated Press were being closed. 
The telegraph operators wearily raised the celluloid eye-shades after a night of 
talking with Paris and Pekin. Through the building crawled the charwomen, 
yawning, their old shoes slapping. ‘The dawn mist spun away. Queues of men with 
lunch-boxes clumped towards the immensity of new factories, sheets of glass and 
hollow tile, glittering shops where five thousand men worked beneath one roof, 
pouring out the honest wares that would be sold up the Euphrates and across the 
veldt. ‘The whistles rolled out in greeting a chorus cheerful as the April dawn ; the 
song of labour in a city built—it seemed —for giants. 


At times it cannot be denied that a flash of poetry shows through it, as 
when Bjornstam (blood-brother to Bone Stillman, Seneca Doane, Terry 
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Wickett, and all of Mr. Lewis’s other beloved pariahs) says to Carol in 
her despondency :— 


“ Say, if I were a sea-gull and all over silver, d’you think I’d mind what dirty 
seals thought about my flying ? ” 


But, on the whole, the best one can say about his style is that it covers in 
briefest time the space between two points without ever, or rarely, soaring 
into independent loveliness. 

In the last analysis it is probable that, after all, this talented novelist’s 
principal service has been that of a highly inspired teacher, able to 
apprise his students not only of their short-comings as compared with 
other standards, but of possibilities of greatness within themselves, and to 
demonstrate these possibilities by actual example. Whether, when he 
shall have succeeded in his endeavour, he will yet be able to find inspiration 
in the loftier standards which he himself has helped to create is the ques- 
tion upon which his future as a novelist hangs. For he has not yet tested 
all of his potentialities. 


Note.—Mr. Lewis’s novels are published in England by Messrs. Jonathan Cape, Ltd. 
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A NOTE UPON AN EARLY, ESsAieae 
MAX BEERBOHM 


By BOHUN LYNCH 


ITH the exception of certain juvenilia mentioned by the late 

Mr. John Lane in his Bibliography at the end of the Works, 

it was generally supposed that the first number of the Yellow 

Book contained Mr. Beerbohm’s first essay. (The Strand 
Magazine had, three years before, reproduced his earliest published 
caricatures.) Now, through the courtesy of Mr. A. J. A. Symons, the 
Director of the First Edition Club, I have been enabled to obtain a copy 
of The Spirit Lamp, an undergraduate journal, edited by Lord Alfred 
Douglas, and published by Mr. James Thornton, at Oxford. The issue 
in question is No. 11 of Volume IV, and is dated June, 1893. Its sub-title 
is “ An Aesthetic, Literary and Critical Magazine” ; the list of contri- 
butors to this number contains, besides the editor’s, the names of Oscar 
Wilde, Count Eric Stenbok, Gleeson White, John Addington Symonds 
and—H. M. Beerbohm, whose essay was written beneath the title of The 
Incomparable Beauty of Modern Dress. 

There are two ways of approach to a living author’s early work ; one 
is to grow up with it and to observe with admiration and delight how it 
improves as it advances ; the other is to come fresh to the later work and, 
being interested in it, to go back in order to discover partly how much it 
has improved but chiefly how persisting was that author’s original inspira- 
tion. (This latter method is particularly illuminating in regard to drawing. 
Observe ‘‘ Max’s”’ earliest work, Club Types, in the Strand Magazine 
or his regularly contributed caricatures in Pick-Me-Up. ‘They are 
unmistakably wrought out of the same brain as the beautifully coloured 
drawings exhibited at the Leicester Galleries last April, but in the interval 
the hand has gained an almost immeasurable cunning.) 

Personally, with the exception under review, I have read Mr. Beerbohm’s 
works in the order of their appearance, and like, I suppose, the majority 
of his readers, enjoy more greatly the later than the earlier essays: or 
perhaps it would be more strictly true to say that the later work provides 
more solid enjoyment, whilst regarding the earliest, the issue is slightly 
obscured because it belongs to the past, and is subject, therefore, to the 
sentimentality which, whether we like it or not, usually contrives to frustrate 
a really just appreciation. 

The Incomparable Beauty of Modern Dress, full as it is of the impudent 
nonsense which delighted and still delights the admirers of its author, is 
yet as obviously from the hand and brain of Max Beerbohm as The Happy 
Hypocrite, to which—though that delicious story was written four or five 
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years later—it is, in manner, most nearly akin. The irony which runs 
through the essay is a younger and necessarily cruder form of the irony 
which persists in Mr. Beerbohm’s work now. 

The essay begins with some account of the mock trial of an under- 
graduate for “‘ excessive foppery.”’ In order to secure justice—“‘ A jury 
was empanelled of twelve undergraduates with no preconceived ideas 
upon any subject under the sun.”’ The defendant had tried “to realise the 
ideal man by combining . . . whatever seems best in either sex . . . he 
could paint very nicely in water-colour, spoke French with an accent that 
was the envy of all Paris and . . . had a considerable fund of woman’s 
wit. ‘ 

Three books were produced by the prosecution, it appears, that would 
“ throw some light upon the toilet of the defendant.” These were bound 
in apple-green leather, and “‘ on the cover of each was a device in gold line 
of Narcissus regarding himself in a lake of formal scallops, while two little 
fishes swam reverently round his reflection.” 

That is as surely and as permanently “‘ Maxish ”’ as—say—the elms that 
were “ blatantly immemorial.’ * 

The account of the trial is dropped when it has served its turn, though 
the author believes that ‘“‘ the defendant was let off with the nominal 
sentence that he should sacrifice two virgin neckties in the quadrangle ”’ ; 
and he proceeds to enlarge upon his theme, namely, that at no period in 
the world’s history had dress among men “ reached so high an artistic 
level as in England at this moment ’’—that is, 1893. ‘‘ Morally,” he sug- 
gests, “it may be that this tendency towards widespread love of dress is 
regrettable . . . though . . . this very love often affords an admirable 
discipline to young men who otherwise might have dangerously little 
interest in life.” 

He then goes on to show, speciously enough, that ‘‘ so vast and subtle 
an influence over the artistic history of modern Europe,” which the Jews 
have contrived to exercise is owing to the number of tailor’s shops which 
they have owned or managed : the scissors in their hands being as powerful 
a weapon as the sword in the hands of the Gentiles. 

The “ H. M. Beerbohm ” of a distant past (well does such a signature 
deserve quotation marks !) next tackles the oft-repeated argument that 
no approach to Beauty can be made through the medium of modern 
costume, which is generally regarded as ugly. “ To the esthetic tempera- 
ment,” he says, “‘ nothing seems ugly. There are degrees of beauty—that 
is all.” 

To anyone familiar with the Preface to Dorian Gray that (shall we say— 
for an undergraduate ?) is very happy parody. 

In this spirit of mock-perversity he applauds the trousers of the ’nine- 
ties, in which “ the limbs of the weakling escape ridicule, the muscles of 
the ‘ strong man ’ are veiled from our frightened eyes.” 


* Hilary Maltby and Stephen Braxton : Seven Men. (Heinemann) 1920. 
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A year or two later, “‘ Max ” robbed ‘“‘ H.M. ” of one of the following 
passages in this essay for his well-remembered Dandies and Dandies, 
though it was slightly transmuted. This is the description of “‘ one of the 
greatest exquisites in Europe,* one of the strictest of Fashion’s priests ” 
who dressed every day in accordance with his mood, yet was never known 
to violate the prevailing fashion. And towards the end he tells us that 

The barbarous costumes which were designed in bygone days by vulgarity and 
class-hatred or hatred of race are happily dying out. The grotesque forms of High- 
land dress are so decadent that the kilt, I am assured, is now confined entirely to the 
soldiery and to a small cult of Scotch Archaicists. The costermonger with his little 
rows of pearl buttons has fled for sanctuary to the variety stage and the costume of 
the Swiss girl has become a mere tradition of the fancy ball. . . . Even, in Oxford, 
this curious little city, where nothing is ever born and nothing ever quite dies, 
the force of the movement has penetrated, insomuch that tasselled cap and gown of 
degree are rarely seen in the streets or the colleges. 


The author’s explicit interest in clothes has been maintained to the 
present day, as may be perceived from his latest (but none too recent) 
essays, and in his caricatures ; and were his dandies in fact as exquisite — 
as with pencil and wash he makes them appear, there would be some 
justification for the serious consideration of what, so many years ago, he 
wrote with tongue in cheek. 


* This is said to have been Comte Robert de Montesquiou-Fezenzac, who was painted 
by Whistler. 
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THE HUMOURS OF EDITING 


By VERNON RENDALL 


PROFESSOR of Anatomy who had one faithful student is said 
to have remarked at the beginning of his lectures, “‘ Bring forth 
the skeleton, that I may have the pleasure of addressing you as 
‘gentlemen.’”’ In the account of my long connection with the 

Atheneum and Notes and Queries I could produce some skeletons from the 
cupboards of the past, and the process has now become popular with 
writers of reminiscences whose main idea is to assert their own wisdom, 
to be interesting because indiscreet, and, in short, to vex somebody. My 
purpose here, however, is to dwell on the lighter side of the business of 
editing, and those gravity-removing incidents which brighten tedious 
days. The history of human error and literary freakishness has its humours 
but it is easily overdone. When you have recorded the feats of one or two 
gentlemen like-the translator of the Aeneid who changed the name of the 
hero to “‘ Aeneius’”’ in order to rhyme with “ pious,” or the ingenious 
scribe who made Lucian into ‘‘ Lucia of Samosaka, a Japanese lady,” the 
reader, if he knows any better, soon wearies. Besides, this kind of thing 
can be done freely to-day ; and the real joke may be the idea of a paper 
which spent endless pains on accuracy, and went, as Boswell says, half 
across London to fix a date correctly. Nowadays, authors and publishers 
leave without a blush bad grammar and misquotations in their books. 
Why not, since no book, however bad, fails to get some good reviews, and 
the Hundred Best Books, if time is any judge, are being perpetually pro- 
claimed by the Hundred Worst Judges ? It is all great fun, and makes the 
pursuit of readable books quite an art. I remember some while since 
an inferior book of reminigcences—the author and publisher are both 
defunct—which was advertised as “ praised by 107 important news- 
papers.” Happy the land that can count so many, all ready to praise with 
no faint damns ! But advertisement is a shameless art. I have seen it pro- 
claim in advance the full houses wildly exhilarated by the silly revival of a 
foolish farce which had only seen one night of emptiness. It exerts with a 
happy fancy the journalist’s privilege, which is to take possibilities for 
facts. 

Norman Maccoll of the Atheneum and Joseph Knight of Notes and 
Queries were a great contrast in character. The first was all shyness with 
sudden bursts of confidence. When wound up to talk, he would pour out 
a stream of reminiscences which showed how many secrets that domed 
brow concealed ; but more often he sat upon two chairs, deep in his own 
reflections ; and as a shy young man with no definite duties, I did not 
know what to do when he went to sleep. He was the kindest of men, but 
had no power of helping an assistant to the best way of doing things. He 
never discovered for four years that I was capable of reviewing a novel, 
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though I had selected several not so long before as a publisher’s reader, 
and knew quite as much about fiction as the older hands who tackled it. 
One of our great worries was F. G. Stephens, the art critic. He talked 
quite well, and had immense knowledge ; but wrote in hydra-headed 
sentences which burst everywhere into fresh clauses and trailed on with 
the help of endless relatives. His inspirations had all the contortions of the 
Sibyl, and he overworked some phrase or adjective which had for the 
moment got into his head as the one thing worth mentioning. I was not equal 
often to reducing this proliferating style to anything like readable English. 
Maccoll did it, and, I fear, told Stephens that I did it, so that the latter 
did not approve of me at all. He disappeared when I became editor. 
He lived in a past of Academicians who were nothing to the art of the 
present. He had a fine head, but not a tidy one. Maccoll had a beard of 
impressive proportions, and so had Knight, whose stately figure burst 
one day into the Atheneum room, like a gleam of sunshine. This tall, 
imposing person greeted me as if I were an intimate before dipping into 
our set of the Dictionary of National Biography. His assistant on Notes and 
Queries was rather a broken reed, being very deaf, and more accomplished 
as a man of the world than as a man of letters. He was taken on, I should 
say, more from kindness than with any idea of material assistance, except 
in the making of formal entries and the choice of cigars. He was reputed 
to have been the close friend of the famous Rachel and to have enjoyed a 
pension from the Rothschilds. One of his stories was that he arranged for 
an imitation of Rachel’s thrilling voice, which was apparently done by an 
inferior actress, but really by Rachel herself concealed behind a screen. 
The company thought the imitation was quite inadequate. In my time he 
was poor, and like the deaf, suspicious. But he must have drunk with 
Knight in the adjacent Bodega of Chancery Lane many a glass of port. I 
do not know if he contributed anything to the discussion concerning the 
immortality of the soul which Knight was apt to raise after he was well 
primed by the juice of the grape, and had quoted one of his well-beloved 
Elizabethans. Barbato haec crede magistro. Who would not believe in 
both these editors of mine, these bearded, learned men with long memories, 
who were familiar with famous scholars, and had made the reputations of 
others as well as their own ? I ought to have been learned too. That was 
not so much the trouble as that I did not look it. Once, conversing in an 
inn at some length on cricket, I was denounced by a superior person 
as a Philistine. I asked him what I should read. He said, ‘‘ Something 
better than a newspaper.”’ Lured on to detailed advice, he said I 
should profit by reading a paper like the Atheneum, though it would 
not mean much to me. A curious encounter, as at the time I was editing it ! 
When in early days I went to Germany, lost a stone-and-a-half owing to the 
German taste in cookery, and acquired the German language, I began in a 
hotel. One day a five-pound note—the only money I had at the time—was 
stolen from my bedroom. I made a fuss, and the Commissioner for 
Strangers came to examine the matter. I had no passport, and no German 
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to speak of, or to speak at all, and he had no great command of the English 
language. I was regarded, like Stevenson on a suspicious occasion, as 
a type not answering to my claims. I had no passport. He refused to 
believe that I was a student, or had been regarded by various examiners 
as a scholar. He called me a liar, when I described myself as the son of a 
clergyman, and was quite sure of it, when he got the details of my family. 
I had a temporary advantage, when with timely snobbery I explained that 
I was the nephew of a peer ; but that too was dismissed as doubtful. He 
decided that I had spent the £5 on secret dissipation, and was scheming 
to get it again out of the hotel. Perhaps he had heard of my madness in 
going through the streets in flannels and a blazer to play lawn-tennis at the 
English club. In those far-away days German boys played football with 
all their ordinary clothes on during a hot day, and lawn-tennis was suffici- 
ently strange and strenuous to draw a crowd wondering at the “ crazy 
Englander.” 

When I entered the editorial chair, visitors had a way of looking at me 
with a puzzled expression, though I had been preparing for it for four 
years. “ Pardon me,” they would say; “ but are you” (with a slight 
inflexion of incredulity) “‘the Editor?” Then followed floundering 
apologies. ‘‘ You are hardly the sort of person I expected to see.”” Entrance 
to the editorial room was, of course, more or less protected, but once 
I remember in Maccoll’s day the sudden appearance of an educational 
authority whose book had been severely treated in the Atheneum. He 
burst past the clerks below, dashed upstairs into the sanctum, and stalked 
round it for twenty minutes, raving and moaning about the injustice and 
ignorance of the reviewer. Both reviewer and reviewed are now gone ; 
and I hope they have settled their differences in the polysyllabic part of 
Elysium devoted to education. When Maccoll was honoured with a dinner 
by his contributors on his retirement, I, being called upon unexpectedly 
to speak, declared that we live in the age of Harmsworth, not Wordsworth. 
I have always been aware of the futility of careful scholarship to the 
twentieth century, and the general idiocy ascribed to those who foster it. 
I have also noted the growing reliance on well-known names in letters, 
the kind of cautiousness which is unwilling to give new writers a chance. 
The anonymous system of the Atheneum did that, but it also produced 
letters from authors of no importance about being “ stabbed in the back by 
a coward whose name you will not give.” It produced, too, pretenders who 
claimed to have written reviews, and never wrote a line for the Atheneum. 
Some advertised their very slight connection as if it was permanent. I 
never met anybody, however, so ingenious as a cunning Victorian whowrote 
one review only for the Saturday, kept the resultant cheque instead of 
cashing it, and produced it repeatedly, when he brought out his handker- 
chief or pocket-book, remarking airily, ““ Ah! My Saturday cheque,” as 
if it were acommonplace thing perpetually revived and always about him. 
I have met people at casual parties who, hearing I was “ literary,” told 
me they were authors, and had secured a fine review in the Atheneum, 
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when that austere journal had merely added to the conspiracy of silence 
of which Oscar Wilde’s poet-friend complained. The attributions of our 
reviews to this or that specialist were often wrong, though generally main- 
tained with the utmost confidence, and supplied in print by “ leading 
critics ”’ who were “‘ present in spirit at every literary fireside,’ and not 
content to mind their own extensive business. The efforts of my own 
humble pen have been ascribed to well-known writers. When I wrote a 
story to relieve the seriousness of editing, I took a pen-name from an 
inn-keeper in Dorset. I sent the book to an Atheneum reviewer to notice 
or not, as he pleased. He wrote back to me a private note saying that I 
should perceive, if I read the book, that the author’s Latin was indifferent. 

Like the great Duke of Wellington, an editor is ‘‘ very much exposed to 
authors,” writers who want to be added to the staff, as well as writers 
who want notices of their books, or better notices than they have secured. 
I have known £5 offered to one of our critics, if he would reply for the 
author of a book severely handled. Contributors give strange reasons for 
the acceptance of their favours. They are only seventeen, or already 
seventy. They want to begin writing under you, because you are the best 
guide to style in London. And, your time being boundless, you will, of 
course, explain in detail any little alteration you may think advisable in 
their manuscript, and send a special marked copy, gratis, of any number 
distinguished by their contributions. This type of mind wants everything 
done for nothing, as a matter of course. Authors who want to be noticed 
have various claims unconnected with literary merit. They have an aged 
aunt dependent on them, or a son who must be kept at Oxford. Their 
husband is, or was, a clergyman. Their father was a famous artist, though 
they have obviously taken to lifting the elbow, a phrase on which the reader, 
if he does not know it, may speculate. James Payne had some strange 
experiences as an editor, well told in his Literary Recollections, but I doubt 
if he was ever confronted, as I was, with a sporting gent who proposed to 
act as his substitute. The gentleman in question wished to edit the paper 
for me in my holiday-time, and when asked for his qualifications, showed 
a photograph of his biceps, and proudly declared that he had “ trained 
Crompton.” I was able to recognise in the name a great player of Associa- 
tion football, but that did not convince me of the applicant’s literary merits, 
or gifts as what in America is, or used to be, called an “ error-sharp.” 
He added, to my surprise, that he had helped on the staff of a highly 
respected contemporary, and had written a wild romance which was well 
reviewed. In fiction written by people who should know better, the new 
author comes to London, makes a handsome living out of his first book, 
and proceeds at once to the position of a sound and admired critic of other 
people’s books. The reality is rather different, or was, in the more serious 
age of which I am writing. So I asked the sportsman if he knew any foreign 
language, taking it for granted that he knew English. “‘ No.” ‘“‘ What do 
you do then when you come across doubtful French or suspicious Latin ? ” 
‘ Pass on.’”’ So I passed him on. I believe he was one of the victims of the 
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war, and did well in it, as I should expect. The oddest of contributors 
ever commended to me was a grey and gap-toothed man of many names— 
the one he offered to me was Aubrey Newton—who turned out to be a 
ticket-of-leave man, not so long since enjoying the salubrious air of Dart- 
moor. He described himself to me as an “ authority on criminology,” 
which in a sense was true. Anyway, it was the nearest he got to the truth. 
On leaving prison, he managed to commit bigamy, securing, quite in the 
style of melodrama, a handsome girl with a wealth of chestnut hair. His 
tale was that he saw a runaway horse and carriage, stopped the horse with 
the reckless bravery of a cinema hero or heroine, and married the girl who 
was inside. Any money he could get he spent on drugs or drinking. He 
was not, when I saw him, attractive, but he had a fairly successful career 
as a borrower. He got into prison again for copying an article published 
in one London weekly, and selling it to another for asmallsum. He must 
have been fairly desperate then, for he was by no means devoid of artful- 
ness in the great game of getting something for nothing. He might have 
done better in politics than in journalism. He was strongly commended to 
me by a person. of considerable fluency, who at the time was well regarded 
by the world. Other men have the courage of their convictions ; an editor 
has to have the courage of his contributors. This reviewer had, indeed, 
convictions, but I did not discover that till later. I admire, but cannot 
envy, those subtle and pliant persous who are always ready to write to 
order, and have, apparently, no fixed convictions about anything. Not 
being a politician, a public agitator, or a shouter with the largest crowd, I 
thought some degree of consistency a valuable element in journalism. 
Such views are, I am led to believe, out of date, like the poets who glorified 
the *nineties : 


See how upon Parnassus’ summit romp 
The sons of Wat, of David, and of Thomp. 


Davidson was a friend of mine, already when I knew him, suffering from 
melagomania. I wanted him to walk with me in the country. He burst out 
at once, “‘ I couldn’t bear to walk with a man so much taller than myself.” 
This procerity of mine had not occurred to me as insufferable, though 
it has spoilt a good many hats on the Underground or in country cottages, 
where tall men were evidently unknown to the original builders. 

What possessed me to go in for editing I cannot imagine, still less to 
be like Issachar, ‘‘a strong ass couching between two burdens.” It is 
an overrated profession, if it can be called a profession in these days of 
the advertisement manager and the potent proprietor. Dilke, it is true, 
the owner of the Atheneum, had a respect for scholarship, explained that 
he had forgotten both Greek and German, and left his editors a pretty 
free hand. In his last troubled years, when he was overcome by his incessant 
labours and used to write in the night hours notes that nobody could 
read, he was anxious about the future of the Atheneum. He proposed to 
me a committee of management, the other members of which were excellent 
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persons and my good friends, but not trained literary judges, or educated - 
to a ready appreciation of scholarship. I refused this scheme ; I did not 
see myself explaining to the committee the merits, say, of Homeric 
scholarship. I thought the editorship should be a one-man show ; I said 
that Noah’s Ark was built by Noah, not a committee of the Israelites. 
Henceforth the share in the paper promised to me disappeared. While 
its ownership after Dilke’s death was still uncertain, a libel action was 
pending to the details of which I had to devote myself. It concerned a book 
of Cornish travel. Starting at midnight to save time, I spent a brief period 
of frenzied research on the coast of Cornwall with the Atheneum reviewer 
who had written the debatable things. I sneezed round Tintagel Church, 
counted the arches at Wadebridge, where the only possible stimulant in 
the inn seemed to be Church Oak Wash, hurried from one place to another 
in carriages, had my reviewer disabled with Cornish Cream, lost him in a 
fog at St. Just, and found him just as in his despair he had achieved the 
bright idea of telegraphing to my brothers about it ! Few people know so 
much about the detail of that coast as I ; but the case was settled before it 
came into court. 

“Unconscious humour,” a phrase which my friend Samuel Butler 
claimed as his one contribution to the current literature of the day, is a 
. thing the editor of a serious journal has always to keep an eye on. Poets 
and prophets are allowed to indulge in it, as a malady incident to their 
profession. ‘Thus ‘Tennyson made a “‘ blooming boy ”’ the climax of one of 
his Idylls, while translators have usually refused to make Nausicaa (in 
Homer’s literal idiom) talk about her “‘ blooming marriage.”’ In journalism 
the scoffer seeks every opportunity to make fun of anything serious which 
gives him a handle by the use of unbecoming words or unfortunate 
associations. I saved the Atheneum from at least one chortle by the profane. 
I have preserved the printed slip of a paragraph by one of our musical 
critics which was altered only at the last moment. It ran thus: 


Purcell’s music was performed at the funeral services of the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge at Westminster Abbey. . . . The march occurs in the fifth act of Shadwell’s 
Libertine, in connection with Don Juan’s advent to the infernal regions. 


Samuel Butler came to see me at the Atheneum office, sat in a chair for 
ten minutes, asked my advice as if he were sure that he knew better himself 
—probably he did—and discussed the other Butlers with whom he was 
confused. Then he rose and in his wicked way walked to the door, facing 
me as if I were a royalty. This was one of his naughty tricks to disconcert 
authorities, but I won. I let him get to the door, and then rushed up and 
opened it, explaining, “ Mr. Butler, you are still in the presence, but our 
stairs are very slippery.”” He went down them in the usual way, with a gleam 
in his eye. Later, he gave me his best sonnet, which, I believe, is still my 
property. I added a title to it, and pleased Butler immensely by reporting 
the arrival at the office of various Christian counterblasts, when it had 
appeared in our columns. The great unpublished, critics and letter-writers 
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rejected, authors unreviewed or unparagraphed, have their vexations, and 
let the editor know it. They may even ask him to dinner and cancel the 
invitation, if he does not take their side in print as warmly as they expect. 
One book was to be reviewed, said the modest author, if I ‘“‘ wished to 
make classics respectable.”’ One critic, the offer of whose services was not 
accepted at sight, was ready to meet the editor in public debate on any 
selected subject which he may chance to think he knows (bitter scorn indicated 
by heavy underlining). If we had talked in rivalry and he had won the 
honours of the debate, I might still have been a better judge of criticism 
than he, but the gentleman was in that state of mind when logic is latent. 
He was not even “ yours faithfully,” for ‘“‘ after what has passed between 
us any professions of esteem would be hypocrisy.” I was “‘ the little tin- 
god editor.”’ Religion is always a dangerous subject for editors, and one 
correspondent regarded my control as “‘ an insult to the spirituality of the 
community.” Another wrote that the paper was “‘ scandalously timid and 
stupidly orthodox,” and a third that it ‘‘ could not be left in any place 
where the young could see it,” while a fourth thought that I was 
“encouraging a dangerous nest of Jesuits, cuckoos in England’s hymnal 
chorus of praise and worship.”’ Some foreigners knew English much better 
than I did, and sent me for immediate insertion reviews of books I had not 
seen, by persons I had never heard of who were friends of theirs. One 
Oriental professor did not suffer from Oriental self-depreciation. He sent 
me a paragraph ready written about himself, inserting before the word 
“* professor ”’ a choice of two highly laudatory adjectives in faint brackets. 
A distinguished French scholar in a learned contribution insisted that 
Jehovah should be transliterated “‘ Yahoo,” and was astonished at my 
objections to that form. In time I was so much abused that I began to 
think I must be a prophet! The French were at least neater than the 
English objurgator. For years I cherished a post-card : 


Au nom de ciel, devenez un peu aimable et moderne, comme |’ Academy ; faites 
au moins qu’on n’ait pas a déplier longuement et a couper les pages de votre 
journal. 


In less hurried days than these the older type of men of letters, like Sir 
George Birdwood, found a pleasure in cutting the pages of the Atheneum, 
and would not have heard of foregoing it. As the Academy at the time 
was in the hands of a truculent editor, who abused the Atheneum and 
several men of letters with free invective, I wondered rather at the French 
idea of amiability. It does not always belong to the race long since dubbed 
*‘ irritable.”’ Praise there was sometimes for the editor, but not often. I 
received a letter from a ladies’ outfitter in the East End of London who 
would like to ‘‘ add a leafe or two to the Laurels you have won.” She had 
“‘ read the paper week by week for forty years with distinct advantage to 
her tone of Thought, and a decided broading (szc) of her general Outlook.” 
The letter ended, ‘‘ You Help me to maintain the Life.’’ Who shall say 
that I have toiled in vain ? Unsolicited contributions have a way of being 
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dull, if not rude, and useless, if not offensive, but elegance without insis- 
tence was revealed in a beautifully printed card of a lion and unicorn in 
colours holding up a crown. It came from a firm in Tokio. They gave 
their name, but not their business, and they added, “‘ The undersigned 
present their most respectful compliments on the Coronation of his Majesty 
King George the Fifth with sincere wishes for the continued prosperity 
of the British Empire.” A trade correspondent who also meant well wrote 
from Santiago : 


Sir, I ave the pleasure to offer the oportunity of proporcionate yourselves the 
book you desire. Writing to R. Vergara Gomes you will have, turning courier the 
price and dates you solicit about some books you wish to obtain—all of chillians 
authors. 

If you to receive this letter, you had anything demand, Y beg you to circulate 
this letter a mong those persons that can be usiful. 


The most persistent correspondent at the Atheneum was a lunatic who 
started with my predecessor and went on with me daily for years. 
His name was Saul, and he evidently took himself for a prophet. He began 
with the thesis that the existence of Stonehenge proved that Adam barked 
like a dog before he could speak. But this was, so far as I am aware, his 
only flash of brilliancy, due, I suppose, to a confused remembrance that an 
author calling himself “‘ Stonehenge ”’ wrote on dogs. Saul was a religious 
maniac, wished us to publish his book entitled ‘“‘ My Humiliation,” and 
was making efforts to borrow money in my name when I fortunately read 
one of his letters, and was able to communicate with one of his relatives. 
His handwriting was singularly steady and clear, and he used good rice 
paper of a larger size than the ordinary, as he had always a great deal to say. 
He offered at one time to see me in London, giving the exact times at 
which he would be at Victoria, Waterloo, Fenchurch Street, King’s Cross 
and Paddington. ‘‘ There will be no difficulty,” he added, “‘ in identifying 
me, for I talk faster to myself than any man in London.” 

The identification of forgotten or suppressed writings by famous authors 
(who generally wish these efforts were forgotten for good) is a profitable 
business to-day. It makes a stir, if nothing else, and a reputation for the 
finder, if not for the author. The wise critic is never ready to be cocksure 
about doubtful things, but there are indications in point of style and 
matter which seem pretty certain. Here is a case in point. An exception- 
ally elaborate edition of Dickens appeared some years since with new 
writings of his, verified as his by means of his account-books. I was 
rather intrigued to see added to the verse of Dickens a sonnet on the Greek 
Slave, a statue due to Hiram Power (an American sculptor well-known to 
Victorian enthusiasts), and still in the ‘nineties to be seen in a dusty copy 
at the Crystal Palace. This sonnet began : 


They say Ideal beauty cannot enter 
The house of anguish, 
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and ended with “ thunders of white silence.” If this is Dickens, I said to 
myself, call me horse. Who would credit him with the philosophic 
notion of ideal beauty ? In what there is of his serious verse he is as 
sentimentally commonplace as Mark Twain in his. I thought hard, 
and came to the conclusion that this new sonnet by Dickens had 
been in Mrs. Browning’s published works for about half-a-century. 
Now comes the interesting query. Why did Dickens mark down the pay 
for the sonnet to himself in the account-book ? I hope he remembered 
to hand it on to the lady. I daresay he did, for he was eminently 
business-like. 

The angriest of my Atheneum correspondents was a gentleman I was 
unable to help, though he did not perceive it. He began quite mildly with 
a query outside my business which I might have answered, but his letter 
bore no address and his name was illegible. A second letter followed 
(abusive), also with no address, and the third and last described the editor 
as a “ pickpocket, pro-Boer, and disgrace to civilisation.”” There was 
something about the wrongs of Ireland in this one ; the writer probably 
belonged to that illogical nation. The post-marks of his letters only showed 
a traveller in England. Americans are genial and friendly in the first letter. 
You will appreciate Martin Chuzzlewit when you have been roused early 

in the morning at your private and non-editorial address to receive a 
registered letter and long obituary in which the writer commemorates his 
mother-in-law as ‘‘ The American mother of the Gracchi.” The poetess 
in her letter regards you as the finest of literary judges, and would be glad 
(perfunctory remark about your being busy here) if you would read at once 
twenty of her poems, print some, and send on the others with commenda- 
tions to brother-editors. Another writer wishes to duplicate your (non- 
existent) column on stocks and shares. The amount of useless matter any 
editor receives is amazing. In the world of hopeful advertisement and 
authorship everything is sent everywhere, so that it may get noticed or 
taken somewhere. That is why, I suppose, a mere male editor received an 
invitation to a Private View of feminine ‘‘ Costume Suggestions,” which 
seemed pretty tricky. They included suggestions for Ascot and Garden 
Parties entitled ‘“ A Dawn of Promise,” “‘ The sighing Sound of Lips 
Unsatisfied,” “‘ Anticipation,” and “‘ A Silent Appeal.” The Dinner Party 
selections included “‘ Elusive Joy,”’ “ Pleasure’s Thrall,” and ‘‘ Red Mouth 
of a Venomous Flower.” It was the vamp zm excelsis, and when I came to 
the section entitled “‘ Cult of Chiffon,” and read of gowns called 
*‘ Incessant Soft Desire,” “‘ A summer Night has a thousand Powers,” 
and “‘ A Frenzied Song of Amorous Things,”’ I should have blushed, if I 
had not been a hardened journalist. One of my cherished autographs is 
that of J. F. Rowbotham, a poet who signed himself with magnificent 
simplicity “‘ The Modern Homer.” He dealt with nothing less than Epics. 
He had an evening recital in Greek dress of his Human Epic to which he 
invited me. Admission was free, but there was a silver collection. An 
American who was a frequent provider of hydra-headed sentences in small 
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print puffing something of his own announced a book “ For People who 
Laugh,” the rest of the title being : 


To be a text-book on democracy hereafter, but not only for the democratic party 
of the U.S., but is one that now is such in many other countries, where its solvent 
laughter is, day after day, to a greater extent, causing things not democratic to 
meet, and to vanish. 


I don’t know about this last claim, but I do know that a Censor during 
the war tried to read some of the Laugher’s stuff, and sent it on with the 
remark that, as he could make nothing of it, the recipients must take all 
the responsibility of publishing it. The writer’s sister composed a 
“ rousing, electrifying, and it may be, electing ”’ Roosevelt March to which 
even politicians might dance. In sending the notice of this, he remarked 
with pain that, when the March was sent to the New York Christian Herald, 
it sent in return its advertising rates, but did not return the March, or 
notice it. 

Samuel Butler in his Life objects to my handwriting. I wish he had seen 
some of the impious hieroglyphics which I have mastered. I possess the 
signature of a publisher which no friend of mine has ever been able to 
read, and I have deciphered worse letters than those of Dean Stanley. 
The late W. N. Cobbold, famous as one of the greatest of football players, 
took to coaching pupils. I wonder how many of their parents managed to 
read the letters he composed. Not only was the script very difficult and the 
symbols employed for letters varying in their outline, but words were 
arbitrarily divided into two. He might have tried the left hand, where the 
effort of conscious labour would have produced something less fantastic. 
He certainly should have learnt to use a typewriting machine. The late 
Ernest Coleridge was another puzzle on paper. I have a sentence of his 
which I have been trying to read for several years. He was a charming 
man, and his little garden at his place on the outskirts of Croydon was full, 
if I remember right, of memorial shrubs from Arnold’s Fox How, and 
elsewhere. I wondered at his choice of a suburb, but not, knowing he was 
a Coleridge, at his unconscious habit of pushing a fellow-walker into a 
ditch, or other obstacle craving wary walking. I felt the gentle, insidious 
movement, pushing me from the “ fair-way,”’ as golfers call the best of 
the course they should keep to, pushed gently back, and escaped the ditch. 

Originals were not lacking on the Atheneum, but they were more 
numerous on Notes and Queries, which relies entirely on unpaid contribu- 
tors. “The mere act of writing,” says Stevenson, “‘ seems to cheer the 
vanity of the most incompetent.’’ Authorial vanity was sometimes 
excessive in the correspondents of Notes and Queries, and had to be sup- 
pressed. If they had to be soothed by letter, Joseph Knight performed the 
task to perfection. His geniality overcame all disagreeables, and refused 
contributions so gracefully that they seemed to be accepted. Some things 
were impossible. An antiquary of no great mark—no one would remember 
his name nowadays—once sent us the news that his researches were about 
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to be rewarded with a knighthood. Which, as Thucydides puts it, did not 
occur. Harry Hems, a monumental mason who lived to a great age, was 
fond of writing to Notes and Queries, and one day he enclosed with his 
contribution this note : 
Dear Sir, 
The enclosed may be interesting. Thank God, I have not shaved, brushed, nor 
combed my hair for over twenty years now. 


Bad poetry has been well exhibited of late, but the following sample of 
a Ballad of Beil-Time about the ‘‘ Amber Witch Calypso ” is spirited and 
mysterious in language as well as subject. It begins : 
How now, a nymph Platonic, 
Where all the kings are pigs ? 
(Tis true that some of them are pinky, 
But most of them are nigs.) 


I dare not so sardonic 
As meddle with pinch-bugs, 
Nor can I ever friendly be, 
When all the apes are thugs. 


I’ve hunted in the jungle, 
And loudly called on Ab. 
The trees are full of starlings, 
The birds are full of blab. 


The last line rhymed “ Avallon ” and “ Atheneum.” The spelling of the 
last word reminded me of the tribute in The Wrong Box: ‘ Golly, what a 
paper!” I was aware of the impious description, which several sprightly 
persons have misquoted to me as a novelty. 

Every newspaper has, I daresay, thrown away plenty of the sort of stuff 
I have preserved. Few offices, however, could rival the large, ginger- 
coloured cat of the Atheneum, which used to settle itself for repose on the 
Times when I wanted to read it. One day the cat, though addressed in the 
kindest manner, refused to get up, and in fact, could not, because its legs were 
paralysed. Later I heard that it had been taken to a famous surgeon, and 
as soon as it had sniffed the air of the Consulting Room, walked out on its 
four paws, as if it had always had the use of them, or, let us say, preferred 
with a great effort to overlook the malady in presence of the remedy. It 
had a Tacitean sense of diseases and worse remedies. When woman 
realised her larger sphere of the right to help, two ladies came to the office 
with two large bags. They were ready to remove at once the cats of the 
establishment, supposed by some odd conjecture to be ill-treated. They 
were efficiently countered below stairs. ‘‘ Won’t you put us in the bags, 
Mum ? We’re much worse treated than the cats is.” 

It is not my purpose here to deal with the delights of editing, the friend- 
ship of men who were at once great in letters and charming, but I recall 
one association with George Meredith. A friend and I agreed to devise 
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some means of celebrating his birthday year by year. We decided to send 
messages by telegram without any regard for the limitation of words which 
every Briton cherishes on such occasions. Our greatest success was the 
day on which we discovered that Darwin’s birthday and Meredith’s 
coincided, and so could send to the grand old man a sentiment about the 
Survival of the Fittest. The oddest telegram ever sent, perhaps, was a copy 
of Latin verses. The girl behind the cage was fluttered at so many queer 
words, and had them read to her. A young man standing by listened 
eagerly, I could not imagine why. Later, it occurred to me that he was 
suspecting a secret code for racing tips, and wondering if he could make 
anything of it. With the same friend I invented for the press a kindly 
little Society of Nature Lovers who banded together to supply the Polar 
bear with ice in the summer. The Society, I think, supplied a few journa- 
lists with ‘‘ copy,” for the idea had just that touch of sentiment which 
appeals to the popular newspaper, and makes England what itis. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


TOM OF BEDLAM 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MeErRcuRY) 

IR,—Although it is some time since Mr. Frank Sidgwick began the Tom of Bedlam 

correspondence in your columns, I hope it is not too late to point out that apparently 
none of your correspondents knew—I did not know myself till this week—of a book by 
E. G. O’Donoghue, called The History of Bethlehem Hospital, published by Fisher Unwin 
in 1914. The author devotes a chapter to the history of the beggars of Bedlam and gives 
a bibliography of the Tom of Bedlam songs, not with the same amount of detail that 
Mr. Sidgwick and Mr. Clark Durant give, but agreeing with them in outline. I think 
Mr. E. G. O’Donoghue’s a very readable chapter, and mention it in the hope that those 
who followed the correspondence will refer to it. 

Can you or any reader say why Francis Thompson’s version was not printed with his 
collected poems ? Certainly he owed 25 lines to the unknown 16th century genius, but 
his own 55 which reinforce them are equal in beauty and splendour.—Yours, etc. 

Sydney, Australia. CAMDEN MorrisBy. 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY 


(To the Editor of Taz LONDON MERcuRY) 
IR,—Many of your readers are doubtless aware of the efforts now being made in 

Yorkshire to raise a fund for much needed buildings for the University. The Univer- 
sity in its present condition cannot adequately fulfil its obligations to the county and the 
country. It has outgrown its original accommodation. It has been trying for some years 
to make shift with temporary buildings. It is impossible to carry on the work of a Uni- 
versity effectively in such circumstances. The situation becomes worse every year, 
and the authorities have come to the conclusion that active steps must be taken at once to 
put the structure on a permanent and satisfactory basis. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the success of such an object is a matter of national 
importance. The higher education of the country is the common interest of all those who 
have its future welfare at heart. The response already made to the Appeal has been ready 
and generous, not only locally but from outside Yorkshire. The sum asked for is not less 
than half a million. I write to ask if you could, in such manner as you think fit, draw the 
attention of your readers from time to time to this appeal, on the success of which so much 
depends. 

I feel sure that amongst your readers there must be many who would be willing to 
support such a cause. 

The fullest information will be given on application to the University, and contributions 
will be gratefully acknowledged by the Hon. Rupert Beckett, the treasurer.— Yours, etc. 

The University, Leeds. DEVONSHIRE. 


“ CONCERTS ROUGES ” 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERCURY) 

IR,—I am wondering if the ‘‘ Concerts Rouges ” referred to in the December Editorial 

Notes was a misprint for ‘‘ Concerts Touche.” If so, some of your readers might like 
to know that they still survive at 25, Boulevard de Strassbourg and provide, nightly, a 
delightful evening’s music. Their season begins late in September and goes on till the 
summer ; two nights a week are devoted to chamber music entirely, and the rest to a 
mixture of orchestral music, chamber music, and songs. The seats cost only 3 or 4 francs. 

If this letter turns the steps of any of your readers to the Boulevard de Strassbourg next 
time he is in Paris, I am fully confident of earning his gratitude.—Yours, etc. 


A. H. Scott. 
2Q 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HAT appears, at a first examination, to be a very fine piece of biblio- 

graphical work-—and no doubt further use will confirm the impression 

—is Mr. Percy L. Babington’s Bibliography of the Writings of fohn 

Addington Symonds, which is published by Mr. John Castle at the price 
of twenty-five shillings. In his preface Mr. Babington tells us that the compilation 
of this book has extended over eighteen years, and that he has had assistance from 
Mr. Horatio F. Brown, Symonds’ literary executor,and from Mr. A. T. Bartholomew, 
who is so well known to all who have used the Cambridge University Library. 
Mr. Babington’s book is divided into seven sections :—Editiones Principes, etc., 
1860-1895 ; Books edited, or contributed to, by Symonds, 1859-1898 ; Contributions 
to Periodicals, British and Foreign, 1862-1893 ; Some Later Editions and Reprints, 
1895-1925 ; Some American issues of Books, articles, etc., by Symonds ; Some 
European Translations and Reprints, 1879-1905; and Some Biographical and 
Critical Books and Notices, 1890-1925. This list gives a rough idea of the scope of 
the bibliography. More than half of the two hundred and forty pages of the book are 
taken up with the first two sections, so it is obvious that, as is right, much fuller 
details are given in them than in the others. In the lists of contributions to periodicals 
the compiler has been able to include much unsigned work by reference to two books 
of cuttings which were preserved by Symonds himself ; and whenever a contribution 
to a periodical was later reprinted in a book, Mr. Babington has made a note of the fact. 
In arranging these periodical contributions the system has been adopted of grouping 
all those to one paper together ; and from this the curious fact appears that Symonds 
contributed to only twenty-five different British periodicals in over thirty years—a 
very small number considering the amount of literary journalism which he did, and 
considering also that not much can have escaped Mr. Babington’s net in his eighteen 
years of diligent fishing. This is certainly a book which should be in every modern 
bibliographical library. 


HAVE received from Messrs. Elkin Mathews A Bibliographical Catalogue of the 

Published Novels and Ballads of William Harrison Ainsworth, by Captain Harold 
Locke, of which the price is seven shillings and sixpence. Captain Locke, in his 
introductory note, emphasises the fact that this attractive looking little book is what 
its title implies it to be and no more. It is not a complete and full bibliography of all 
Ainsworth’s writings, but merely a guide to the principal English issues of Ainsworth’s 
novels and ballads, by which the collector may be enabled to identify any of those 
books which he may see. The bibliographical details given vary considerably in 
the descriptions of the different items—sometimes they are scanty, at other times very 
full ; but the book appears to achieve the object of its compilation. A useful feature 
is that the approximate present value of a good copy of every important edition is 
given ; these prices will, of course, vary considerably from time to time, but they will 
—for many years, at any rate—provide useful hints to any collector who is at all 
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au fait with his subject. Ainsworth was, in many ways, a lucky author. His books still 
attract some readers for their own sake, and they find others to appreciate them for the 
sake of the illustrations which such artists as Cruikshank did for them ; and here I 
must make a confession—which is that I am one of the very few book-lovers, I suppose, 
who has never read a single one of Ainsworth’s novels. My intentions have always 
been of the best, but I have never put them into effect. Captain Locke’s book reminds 
me that I really must do so, for not to have read The Tower of London ot Jack Sheppard 
is surely to be ignorant. 


ifs connection with the recent centenary of the birth of George MacDonald 
(1824-1905), Mr. J. M. Bullock has compiled A Centennial Bibliography of George 
MacDonald, of which fifty copies have been printed by the University Press, Aberdeen. 
The copy which was sent me contained no statement of price, so I am unable to say 
whether this work is on sale to the public or has only been produced (as I rather 
incline to think) for private circulation. Mr. Bullock divides his bibliography into 
sections dealing with the writings (in book form) of MacDonald, books edited by him, 
selections from his writings, poems set to music, appreciations of his work, centenary 
celebrations, and portraits. In the first section (naturally the most important) 
Mr. Bullock. cuts the purely bibliographical details rather short, but makes up for 
this by giving full and useful notes as to the contents of each item. He gives, more- 
over, a list of the later editions of each book, so that one can easily judge of the com- 
parative successes achieved by the various works. The chief criticism I have to make 
is that the arrangement is alphabetical, whereas I hold—even violently—that a 
chronological arrangement is far the best method of displaying an author’s work, 
and his literary development, in a bibliography. I don’t know how many collectors 
of MacDonald’s books there are at present, but this bibliography will certainly (in 
spite of my views on arrangement) prove useful to them. Presumably the rarest item 
described is the earliest, the Twelve of the Spiritual Songs of Novalis done into English, 
a booklet issued privately at Christmas, 1851. Of this Mr. Bullock has only been able 
to trace one existing copy, that belonging to Dr. Greville MacDonald. 


» 


ROM the latest number (47) of the Bodleian Quarterly Record I reprint the fol- 
lowing further list of the Library’s desiderata :— 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
: (1772-1834) 
The Fall of Robespierre. 1794. 
A Moral and Political Lecture delivered at Bristol. 1795. 
An Answer to ‘ A Letter to Edward Long Fox’. 1795. 
Prospectus of Political Lectures. 1795. 
Prospectus of ‘ The Watchman ’. 1796. 
Sonnets from various Authors. 1796. 
Ode on the departing Year. 1796. 
Fears in Solitude. 1st ed., 1798 ; Private ed., 1812. 
The Death of Wallenstein. Translated from Schiller. 1800. 
Poems. 3rd ed. 1803. 
Prospectus of ‘ The Friend ’. 1809. 
The Friend. 1st ed., in complete form, 1812; 4thed., 1844 ; 5thed., 1850. 
Remorse. 2nd and 3rd eds., 1813. 
Christabel : Kubla Khan, &c. 1st and 3rd eds. 1816. 
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The Statesman’s Manual. 1816. [Imperfect copy in the Library.] 

A Lay Sermon. 2nd ed. 1839. 

General Introduction to the Encyclopedia Metropolitana ; or, A preliminary Treatise 
on Method. tst ed. (priv. pr.), 1818 ; 1st and 2nd published eds., 1849. 

Remarks on Objections to Sir R. Peel’s Bill. 1818. 

The Grounds of Sir R. Peel’s Bill. 1818. 

Two Addresses on Sir R. Peel’s Bill. Ed. by E. Gosse. 1913. 

The Tears of a grateful People. Translated from H. Hurwitz. 1820. 

On the Prometheus of Aéschylus. 1825. 

Aids to Reflection. 2nd ed., 1831 ; 3rd ed., 1836. 

The Devil’s Walk. 1830. The 2nd ed. of the issue attributed to Porson, and the ist 
and 2nd eds. under Coleridge’s name. [The Bodleian copy of the first Porson ed. 
is of the first issue described by Mr. Wise.] 

On the Constitution of Church and State. 2nd ed. 1830. 

Notes on Stillingfleet. Priv. pr. 1875. 

Lectures and Notes on Shakspere. 1883. 

Letters from the Lake Poets, S. T. Coleridge [&c.]. 1889. 

Critical Annotations. 1889. 

Letters hitherto uncollected. Ed. by W. F. Prideaux. Priv. pr. 1913. 

The Thorny Path of Literature. With introduction by W. E. A. Axon. Priv. pr. 1917. 

Marriage. Priv. pr. 1919. 

The Poetical Works. 3 vols., 1828, 3 vols., 1834, and 1 vol., 1848—Pickering’s eds ; 
1852—Moxon’s ed. 

The Simpliciad. [Satire on Coleridge and others.] 1808. 

An Oration on the Death of S. 'T. Coleridge. By J. A. Heraud. 1834. 


If any reader of these notes has any of the desired books, and is feeling so generously 
disposed as to wish to present them to the Bodleian, he (or she) should communicate 
with the Librarian, Bodleian Library, Oxford. It is a pleasure to note that, through 
the reprinting of previous lists of desiderata in these pages, several of the Bodleian’s 
gaps have been filled. 


HE third part of the sixth volume (New Series) of The Library contains an 

important paper on The Motie Editions of Gulliver's Travels, by Mr. Harold 
Williams. The 1726 and 1727 editions of Gulliver have always been something of a 
puzzle to book collectors, and great confusion has been caused by the incorrect use of 
the term “‘ issue.” Mr. Williams clearly sets out the sequence of the various forms of 
the book published by Motte, showing, inter alia, that what are often referred to as 
the three issues of the first octavo edition of 1726 are in reality three separate editions. 
The Library also publishes a long paper on Matthew Parker by the Rev. E. C. Pearce, 
D.D. Dr. W. W. Greg reviews Mr. Horace Hart’s Rules for Compositors and Readers 
at the University Press, Oxford. Mr. Percy Simpson has an article on the Workes of 
Master George Wither, piratically printed in 1620 for the stationer, Thomas Walkley. 
Mr. R. W. Chapman has a note on the eighteenth century use of the word “ book ” 
when we should say ‘‘ copy ”—as in a list of subscribers to a publication ‘ Mr. 
Dodsley, twelve books ” ; and Dr. Geoffrey Keynes writes another note on a copy 
of the first edition, 1639, of Fuller’s Holy Warre, which has as end-papers some sheets 
of Shakespeare’s Poems of 1640. Finally, there are more book-reviews and an obituary 
notice, by Mr. A. W. Pollard, of Mr. Frederick John Hall, who was controller of the 
Oxford University Press from 1915 until his death on August 24th, 1925. Altogether 
this is an admirable—and admirably illustrated—number of The Library. 
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ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


Ds PAGET TOYNBEE has presented to the Bodleian Library a large collection 
of letters and papers belonging to, or connected with, Miss Jane Pope (1742- 
1818). Miss Pope was the original Mrs. Candour in The School for Scandal, and was 
described by Lamb (not, I suppose, on the strength of that part) as “the perfect 
gentlewoman of comedy.” The letters include three unpublished letters, and one 
published one, from David Garrick, two from Horace Walpole, thirteen from Kitty 
Clive, and much other interesting matter. Besides creating the part of Mrs. Candour, 
‘Miss Pope was also the first Tilburina in The Critic, and she also played (though she 
was not the first to do so) Mrs. Malaprop in The Rivals. Literary men seem to have 
vied one with another in complimenting this great actress and charming lady. What 
Lamb said of her has already been quoted. Hazlitt wrote that she was “ the very 
picture of a duenna, a maiden lady, or antiquated dowager,” and Leigh Hunt called 
her “an actress of the highest order for dry humour.” All these men, of course, 
wrote of her as she was towards the end of her stage career ; but we also get a picture 
of her as a young actress in The Rosciad of Charles Churchill :— 

With all the native vigour of sixteen, 

Among the merry troop conspicuous seen, 

See lively Pope advance in jig, and trip, 

Corinna, Cherry, Honeycomb, and Snip. 

Not without Art, but yet to Nature true, 

She charms the town with humour just, yet new. 

Chear’d by her promise, we the less deplore 

The fatal time when Clive shall be no more. 


It was a considerable achievement to draw such compliments from the surly Churchill, 
and it may be mentioned that, when Mrs. Clive was no more, Miss Pope erected a 
monument to her memory in Twickenham Churchyard. Miss Pope was the last 
survivor but one of David Garrick’s Drury Lane Company. 


HE trustees of the British Museum have purchased what is probably the only 

existing portion of the manuscript of any of Jane Austen’s finished novels—two 
chapters of Persuasion. These chapters were originally the two last of the book, but 
Miss Austen was not satisfied and wrote two new chapters in place of the original 
penultimate one. She also wrote out the last chapter a second time. Therefore the 
first manuscript of the two final chapters was not sent to the printer, and has survived 
to become a national possession. It is said (I have not seen it) to be full of corrections, 
and to throw much light on Miss Austen’s method of composition. An edition of 
these two chapters of Persuasion is to be published, of which some copies will contain 
a complete facsimile in collotype. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ATALOGUE number 11, of Messrs. Birrell & Garnett, of 30, Gerrard 
Street, Soho, W.1, contains a collection of Restoration books of which so young 
a firm may well be proud. It is not so much that books of the greatest rarity and of 
first importance jostle one another on every page, but that there is a bulk (some seven 
hundred items) of the literature of the period, including a certain number of 
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rarities, that represents intelligent and assiduous buying on the part of this firm. One 
of the most interesting things is, perhaps, a letter, dated August 12th, 1725, from Sir 
John Vanbrugh to Jacob Tonson, in which Vanbrugh describes how the Duchess of 
Marlborough would not allow him to enter his own great building of Blenheim, when 
he wished to show it to some friends with whom he was travelling. This is a splendid 
letter, and surely not dear at (25. A very rare pamphlet, that I notice in turning over 
the pages of this list, is A Letter to Dr. Burnet, From the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Rochester, as he lay on his Death-Bed, a folio of two leaves, published in 1680, and 
reprinted later in the same year in Bishop Burnet’s famous Some Passages of the Life 
and Death of the Right Honourable fohn Earl of Rochester. For the Letter to Dr. Burnet 
Messrs. Birrell and Garnett are asking five guineas, and they are also offering a copy 
of the Bishop’s book for thirty-five shillings. Another scarce thing (price also five 
guineas) is the first collected edition of Milton’s Works. 'This is a folio, printed in the 
year 1697, without any printer’s name or place of publication. A long series of Dryden 
books includes the first edition, folio, 1681, of Absalom and Achitophel (£8 8s.) ; and 
there is a complete set of the plays of John Crowne, all first editions, for {[25. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 
LIMITED EDITIONS 


OVID’S ELEGIES. Translated by CurisropHER Martowe. Together with the 

| Epigrams of Sir John Davies. With Decorations engraved in wood by JOHN NasH. 

8vo. 650 copies, and 35 on hand-made paper. Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballan- 

_ tyne & Co. Etchells & Macdonald. 12s. 6d. 

THE SONG OF SONGS, CALLED BY MANY THE CANTICLE OF 

_ CANTICLES. With Wood Engravings by Ertc Git. Crown 4to. 750 copies. 

_ The Golden Cockerel Press. 215. 

TRAVELS INTO SEVERAL REMOTE NATIONS OF THE WORLD. 

By Lemuel Gulliver. With 40 Wood Engravings by Davip JonEs, some coloured 

by hand. 480 copies. The Golden Cockerel Press. 63s. 

SONGS FROM ROBERT BURNS. Selected by A. E. Copparp. With Wood 
Engravings by MapeL M. ANNESLEY. 8vo. 450 copies printed. The Golden 
Cockerel Press. 16s. 

AN APOLOGY FOR THE LIFE OF COLLEY CIBBER, COMEDIAN. Written 

_ by himself. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 450 copies. ‘The Golden Cockerel Press. 36s. 

SAMSON AND DELILAH. ‘Taken from the Book of Judges. With Wood 

_ Engravings by Ropert GiBBINGS. Crown 4to. 325 copies. ‘The Golden 

_ Cockerel Press. 18s. 6d. 

SONGS OF THE GARDENS. Edited by PererR WarLock. ‘Title-page made and 
engraved by STEPHEN GOODEN. Ornaments engraved in wood by W. M. R. Quick. 

_ 4to. 875 copies. Printed at the Curwen Press. Nonesuch Press. 21s. 

INONESUCH BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS, 1925; FOR SPRING, 1926. With 

_ ahand-list of books hitherto published by the Nonesuch Press. Cr. 8vo. 

THE LONDONERS’ CHARIOT. By Wi trrep THorLEY. Crown 8vo. 750 
copies. Printed by Percy Lund, Humphries & Co. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF TOM JONES, A FOUNDLING. By Henry FIELDING. 
With illustrations (in colour) by ROWLAND WHEELRIGHT. Large 8vo. 1,000 

copies for Great Britain. Printed at the University Press, Cambridge. Harrap. 25s. 

FAUST. By Goerrne. Translated by JoHN ANsTER. Illustrated by Harry 

_ CLARKE. 4to. 2,000 copies for England and America. Printed at the University 

_ Press, Cambridge. Harrap. 42s. 

OF AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. A Translation in Prose and Verse from the 

| Old French. Together with AMABEL AND AMORIS. By Laurence 

-— Housman. With Drawings by PauL WooprorFE engraved in the Wood by 

_ CLEMENCE Housman. 8vo. 160 copies on Batchelor’s Kelmscott hand-made 

paper, signed by the artist and translator. Printed at the Shakespeare Head 
Press. Chatto & Windus. 21s. 

A CHATTO & WINDUS ALMANACK, 1926. With a Calendar by ALBERT 

RUTHERSTON. 250 copies on hand-made paper. Printed at the Curwen Press. 

_ Crown 8vo. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 

VERZEICHN IS ALLER VEROFFENTLICHUNGEN DES INSEL-VERLAGS, 

1899-1924. 8vo. 


| 
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NOTABLE feature of recent publishing is the increasing number of issues 
which are described on the back of the title-leaf or elsewhere as limited toa 
stated number of copies, “‘ printed for sale in England,” or “ for sale in 
England and America,” as the case may be. The copies are sometimes but 

by no means always numbered. The numbering of the books seems to have been sug- 
gested by the practice of numbering etchings and sometimes other prints; but the 
reason for numbering etchings does not hold for books. The surface and especially the 
burr of an etched plate speedily wears away,so that the early impressions are likely to be 
much sharper than those taken later ; but the last sheet of a printed book is likely to be 
quite as good or better than the first. Moreover, the order in which the sheets are printed 
is not the order in which they are bound or in which the books are issued. The num- 
bering may have some small value as a pledge that the issue is really limited. At any 
rate, whether the copies are numbered or not, there can be no question of the good 
purpose served by the note which states the number of copies issued; for the 
bibliophile, especially if he is a bit of a bibliographer, is interested in knowing every 
detail of the history of his favourite books ; and he may be permitted to entertain 
a certain amiable jealousy in not wishing the editions he cares for most to be shared 
by a crowd of less appreciative readers. 

The number of copies printed as a limited edition may be anything from two 
figures, or even less, to four. Halliwell-Phillipps, the biographer of Shakespeare, would 
sometimes print his pamphlets and reprints in editions of a few dozen copies, and 
then destroy a great part of them to give added rarity to the survivors. The limited 
copies may not be the whole edition but only a part of a bigger edition. If so, they are 
printed on better paper, of the same size or perhaps larger than the rest. The practice 
of issuing large paper copies is less common than it used to be, before Morris taught 
us that margins owe their rightness less to their width or depth than to their propor- 
tions. Yet margins which are adequate for a book sold at a railway bookstall or bor- 
rowed from a circulating library are not necessarily those we should like for a copy 
that is to be treasured in a private library ; and copies may be printed on larger paper 
with better as well as wider margins. French publishers especially are fond of issuing 
a small number of copies on better paper—sometimes indeed of two or three different 
qualities—than the rest. For instance, a set of Proust’s A la Recherche du temps perdu 
which I have by me bears this notice : 


IL A ETE REIMPOSE ET TIRE A PART SUR PAPIER 
LA FUMA DE VOIRON PUR FIL, AU FILIGRANE DE LA 
NOUVELLE REVUE FRANCAISE, HUIT EXEMPLAIRES HORS 
COMMERCE, NUMEROTES DE 1 A VIII. CENT EXEMPLAIRES 
RESERVES AUX BIBLIOPHILES DE LA NOUVELLE 
REVUE FRANCAISE NUMEROTES DE 1 A 100 ET DOUZE 
EXEMPLAIRES NUMEROTES DE rox A 112 


Not every kind of book is worthy of the special and distinguished treatment which 
is implied by the limited edition. Some books by their very nature must always rank 
as rank outsiders. Our rather select aristocracy will exclude most books of wide 
demand and all books whose purpose is utilitarian. School-books, popular novels, 
books of technical purpose or merely scientific interest, children’s story-books, 
dictionaries and encyclopedias could none of them be privileged to rank in limited 
editions. I do not mean that the production of all these does not call for special 
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care and study on the part of the publisher and his printer, so that they may be pre- 
sented in a comely and pleasant form, which shall answer the purpose of the book 
and the needs of its readers. That offers problems in many ways more exacting than do 
the finer books, just as the education of the masses of the people makes more demands 
upon statesmanship than that of classes more amply endowed with wealth and leisure. 
The problems are of a different kind, just as the gardener’s problems are different 
from the farmer’s. The limited edition is not concerned either with the hardy 
_ annuals or the perennials of literature, but with its rarer flowers, some of which might 
have to blush unseen or might never see the light were they denied such special 
culture. 

Every author that ranks as a classic—‘ of the first class, of acknowledged excellence” 
(so The Concise Oxford Dictionary defines him)—is worthy of a limited edition ; and, 
as is right and natural, the greater number of such editions are concerned with 
classical authors, whose works their publishers desire to present in a distinguished 
and worthy form. Classical authors especially have a right to careful and exact 
editing as well as to good quality in the more material elements of book-production. 
If the text printed is not the best available, or if it is incorrectly printed, even the best 
types and perfect presswork cannot make amends for the injury done to the author. 

Much that falls short of classical rank is yet worthy of being preserved, and read, 
and treasured, if not by the many, at least by a few. Some of it—most minor poetry, 
for example—must be issued in limited editions, if it is issued at all ; for it may not 
hope to command a large sale. Yet many little collections of verse by poets little known 
or even quite unknown may contain delicate flowers whose very frailty pleads for the 
printer’s most tender handling. And besides such little books of verse there are essays, 
and letters, and diaries, and personal records of many different kinds which are worth 
preserving and printing, even though their special interest may not appeal to many 
readers. 

It would be unjust, however, to suggest that limited editions are limited only 
because they have no interest save for the few. The best sellers are by no means 
always the best books ; but not even the sourest cynic would suggest that it is only 
the bad books that sell well. Even so, the popular editions of even the best books are 
not those that any book-lover who is fortunate enough to possess a library, however 
small, will wish to keep on its shelves. It would be easy to write a chapter lamenting 
the decay of private libraries and the decline in the craft of bookbinding, and to some 
extent in that of fine printing, which have followed from it. Nevertheless, if there is 
no longer a library in every country mansion, there are many more public libraries 
which are depositories of the best editions of the best books. It is a serious hardship 
on those who issue fine books in limited numbers and a quite unfair tax on their pro- 
duction that the British Museum and the universities should be entitled by law to 
claim copies of such editions in the finest form in which they are issued. ‘The nation 
through the Museum and the uiuversities should be the patron of literature, not the 
almsman of the authors and their publishers. The unfairness does not end with the 
value of the half-dozen copies of which the publisher is mulcted in favour of the 
privileged libraries, though that may be considerable, especially in the case of limited 
editions ; the ease with which copies of the book may be consulted at Bloomsbury, or 
the Bodleian, or at Dublin or at Edinburgh is likely to be a handicap on the sales. 
Happily, there are other great libraries which exact no toll from the author or the 
publisher, and may be counted upon to purchase nearly every book that is worthy of a 
place on its shelves. Happily, too, there is a considerable and growing number of 
book-lovers—amateurs in the stricter sense—who are concerned that their favourite 
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books should bear whatever notes of pleasantness and excellence the care of the 
publishers and the skill of their printers may be able to give them. The list of books 
which is printed at the head of this article, varying as they do in character, size, 
quality and price, tempts me to offer a few remarks on some of those details which a — 
fastidious book-lover will look for in a book recommended by its publisher as a 
copy of a limited edition. 

First, as to size : does the book-lover prefer a volume of big size, or little size, or of 
a size neither big nor little ? The size of some books, of course, is determined by the 
plates or some other extrinsic consideration : we need not consider such books here. 
In the case of other books the size is a matter for the taste and discretion of the pro- 
ducer. A big size admits of a more splendid page, and nothing can surpass in splendour 
and dignity the Kelmscott “‘ Chaucer ” and the Ashendene “ Dante,” which are to my 
mind the grandest of all modern books. It is sometimes said that such volumes are 
good to look at but bad to read ; but I know of a London club whose library is a resort 
of special delight to one of its members because he can there read Chaucer from the 
sumptuous pages of the Kelmscott edition. It must be acknowledged, however, that 
the folio, restful as it is in its appropriate surroundings (has not the modern club 
been likened to the medieval monastery ?) is ill-adapted to the vagrant habits of our 
restless age. It is difficult of transportation ; and owing to its bulk it occupies room 
which can generally be ill-spared within the narrow limits of a modern house. 
Even the quartos are apt to prove over-bulky; and the publishers’ lists and the 
booksellers’ shelves show the universal prevalence of the octavos, royals, and 
even super royals, or dumpy crowns, or slender ’caps. There is one size which those 
who have occasion to read eighteenth-century books in the original editions must 
sometimes miss among their successors: I mean the duodecimo, that handy 
and pocketable size in which Fielding, Richardson, Smollett and many more 
first saw the light. I can recall only one book printed in twelves within recent 
years—Mr. Wilson’s recent edition of Thomas Dekker’s Foure Birds. This is 
acrown 12mo, and makes a much narrower page than the standard duodecimo of 
the eighteenth century, which, when cut and re-bound, generally measures about 
64 inches by 4 inches. We are surely the poorer for its loss. A sheet in twelves is 
not quite so easy to fold even by hand as a sheet in eights or a multiple of eight ; 
and I suppose no folding machine could deal with it. But a limited edition does not 
need a folding machine. Perhaps some student of book-production who studies the 
past with an eye to our present needs may give us back the duodecimo. 

The types used in these books include many of the founts introduced or revived of 
late years and duly chronicled in THE LONDON Mercury. 'The so-called ‘‘ modern ” 
face is conspicuously absent from the books printed in England. In German printing 
it has come again into vogue, and it has been used in many of the books lately pub- 
lished by the Insel-Verlag of Leipsig. The “ Garamond ”’ faces have fully justified 
the forecast I made in these pages, when they were first revived, that they would 
notably influence modern book-production. Mr. Morison’s Aldine “ Poliphilus,”’ 
also with its kindred “‘ Blado” italic, has been pleasantly used for many recent 
editions ; and the Caslon faces still maintain their well-tried supremacy. I often 
wish that some type-designer would give us a letter which might retain all the best 
qualities of the Caslon with a rather heavier weight of line. This has sometimes been 
attempted, but never yet without the loss of some of its characteristic grace. Tom Fones, 
which Mr. Lewis has succeeded in compressing into a single volume of some 750 very 
readable pages, is printed from a new monotype face based upon Baskerville’s type. 
It is very sharply cut and very clear ; but the letter would have looked better if it had 
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been cut for a slightly bigger body, so that the descending letters might have de- 
scended to their normal length. Instead, the descenders have been shortened in our 
bad modern way, so that the type may line with other founts of the same body. 

The papers used for the editions before me vary much in make and quality. The 
Golden Cockerel Burns and the Samson and Delilah are printed on the Kelmscott 
paper, first made by the late Mr. Batchelor for William Morris. In his Note on his 
Aims in Founding the Kelmscott Press, Morris gives this account of it : 


First, . . . the paper must be wholly of linen (most hand-made papers are of cotton 
to-day), and must be quite ‘‘ hard” 1. e., thoroughly well sized; and 2nd, . . . though 
it must be “‘ laid”? and not “‘ wove”? (t.e., made on a mould made of obvious wires), 
the lines caused by the wires of the mould must not be too strong, so as to give a 
ribbed appearance. I found that in these points I was at one with the practices of 
the paper-makers of the fifteenth century; so I took as my model a Bolognese paper 
of about 1473. My friend, Mr. Batchelor, of Little Chart, Kent, carried out my views 
very satisfactorily, and produced from the first the excellent paper which I still use. 


Hard and somewhat rough as the Kelmscott paper is, when properly wetted it takes 
good impressions even from fine wood-blocks, like those engraved by Miss Clemence 
Housman from Mr. Woodroffe’s drawings for Aucassin and Nicolette. These were 
printed in the same formes as the type-pages of the book, and are not inset as are the 
illustrations in most modern books. The limited edition of Messrs. Chatto & Windus’s 
Almanack is printed on an Italian handmade paper of a rougher kind than Batchelor’s. 
Most of the other books are printed on “‘ laid ” paper ; but the ‘‘ wove-marks ”’ of a 
machine-made paper have no justification, for they are merely a faked pattern im- 
pressed in the wet pulp while the paper is in course of making. The paper used by 
Messrs. Etchells & Macdonald for their Haslewood Ovid deserves special commenda- 
tion for its quality : it is machine-made from rags. 

It is pleasant to note how large a proportion of the books are illustrated from wood 
engravings. Mr. Gibbings, a wood-engraver himself, is making good use of his oppor- 
tunities at the Golden Cockerel ; and the books with woodcuts which he is printing 
there are likely to prove those which will best establish the reputation of his press. 
Most readers would be content to have Messrs. Harrap’s Tom Fones without Mr. 
Wheelright’s illustrations ; and the three-colour process is a method by no means 
good enough for a limited edition. Mr. Rutherston has designed some delicate little 
head-and-tail pieces for the Calendar in Messrs. Chatto & Windus’s Almanack, as 
well as a full-page drawing in colour representing the four seasons. 
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CHRONICLES 


THE: -BFINEVARS 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF SCULPTORS, 
PAINTERS AND GRAVERS. Burlington House 


HE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY, which has been dormant for some 

time, has resumed activity with an ambitious exhibition devoted principally 

to foreign paintings, Austrian, Belgian, Czecho-Slovakian, French, — 

German, Hungarian and Swiss. The collection was for the most part 
retrospective. The difficulty of organising such an exhibition must be very consid- 
erable, and it cannot be said that the International Society really succeeded in its task. 
The French section, which should have been the most brilliant of all, was miserably 
equipped, and with the exception possibly of the Hungarian section, the collections 
seemed to stop at a date some twenty years ago. Contemporary art was largely ex- 
cluded, and one felt that this was not according to a prearranged plan, but because 
the organisers were inclined to be opposed to contemporary art. However, we are 
already fairly familiar with modern French art, and we must be grateful for the 
glimpse afforded of German painting and still more so, of Hungarian painting. ‘There 
was nothing very remarkable in the Hungarian pictures : there was no picture which 
one felt would fetch a high price at Christie’s a hundred years hence. But the 
Hungarian artists possess a refined culture and a delicate sense of colour which may 
possibly reveal itself more definitely in decorative art. The ‘“‘ Snow Covered Town,” 
by Fenyes Adolf, ‘‘ The Hungarian Village,” and “ The Lordly Entertainment ” by 
Rudnay Gyula, and “ The Lake Bank,” by Kosytka Jozsef, attracted attention par- 
ticularly by their delicately contrasting colours and gentle descriptive charm. The 
catalogue was prepared so badly that the nationality of the painters often remained a 
matter of doubt. This was the case with A. Jacovleff, the painter of a number of very 
skilful works, of which the most distinctive and most discussed was ‘‘ The Lady with 
Masks.” Mr. Jacovleff gets a rather superficial effect by a compact, simplified 
realism, not a realism of detail nor of plastic form, but of hard, resisting surface 
texture. Behind it all there is no deep or lasting significance. 

How much inferior to the French impressionists are the Germans, Menzel, 
Liebermann, Thoma! The Germans have been fine connoisseurs of modern painting 
and their general level of artistic culture has been higher even than that of the French. 
But they have lacked originality and very often they raise to the first rank an artist 
who has no genuine claim to it. The Swiss artist, Ferdinand Hodler, is a case in point. 
His reputation throughout Germany is, I believe, considerable : yet he has not even 
the plausible imitative power of a Laura Knight. Hodler was well represented at the 
exhibition by numerous works in many different styles, and it was possible to arrive 
at a fairly definite conclusion. Hodler seems to belong to the class of painter whose 
reputation is difficult to understand outside his own country, or rather whose appeal 
is confined to certain psychological reactions which are prevalent only in a few 
countries. Other popular reputations, such as that of Anders Zorn, seem to be based 
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on more widespread weaknesses. Hodler’s broad, stark handling, powerful in its 
pretensions, but hollow in its actual substance, seems to rouse immediate enthusiasm 
in persons emotionally tuned up to respond to breadth and starkness and the will to 
power. Hodler’s painting is in fact just the external projection of this general, abstract 
tendency. In England this precise tendency is foreign to us: we react to prettiness 
rather than to strength, and to suggestions of smartness and diplomatic facility rather 
than to starkness, and when the fashion for these suggestions in Sargent and his 
followers is past, it will probably be replaced by a liking of anything bright and gay 
and a little decorative. 

The International Society is passing through a period of transition, and at the 
moment it falls between two stools. Although it is a patron of moderns such as 
Epstein, whose sculptures in the exhibition towered above any of the continental 
sculpture, and has included in its ranks some of the leading younger artists such as 
Stanley and Gilbert Spencer, it does not occupy any place of its own in the modern 
English confederacy of art societies, in which the Academy, the New English and the 
London Group make up the right and middle and left parties. There is a place for 
exhibitions, such as those at the Goupil Gallery, which bring together the would-be 
warring parties : but it seems that this must be done by a single, outside, impartial 
judge and not by a society ; for a society is unable to keep the peace. But there is a 
further important function which the International Society could fulfil: it could 
provide exhibitions of a genuinely international character, thereby bringing us into 
touch once more with continental art. In order to fulfil this important function 
properly and adequately the International Society would have to throw off the 
nineteenth century flavour, which still clings to it, and bring itself up to date. No: 
this does not mean going over to the extreme left. 


PUBLIG:A TIONS 


ART AND COUNTERFEIT. By Marcarer H. Buttey. Methuen. 15s. 


HOURS IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By Srewarr Dicx. Duckworth. 
3s. 6d. 


HESE two books by Miss Bulley and Mr. Dick represent two new and important 

developments in modern methods of studying pictorial art. Miss Bulley has 
devised a method of study by comparison which possesses a deceptive simplicity 
and Mr. Dick is one of those highly deserving (and, I believe, grossly underpaid) 
lecturers at the National Gallery. In response to repeated requests from members of 
his audiences, Mr. Dick has now put his lectures into writing and Miss Bulley has 
published the comparative photographs which she uses in her classes and has included 
an anthology of statements on esthetics by writers and artists from Plato and 
Chinghao to Cézanne, Ruskin and Croce. 

This anthology is very well selected and is a treasure house of wise sayings on art. 
While the reproductions set side by side good and bad pictures and also buildings, 
the extracts are not made for the purpose of contrast, except that a few criticisms are 
appended showing the hostile receptions given to new movements which are now 
firmly established. There is, of course, a good deal of contrast in the various statements 
of doctrine, and in fact they form rather a bewildering, if imposing, array. It is 
doubtful whether they all mean quite what Miss Bulley would have us think that they 
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mean and her own commentaries are rather by way of a further interesting contribu- 
tion than a correct interpretation of each view. There is one point about which all 
these thinkers and artists are in agreement, but the agreement is negative. Common 
to all is the conviction that a picture is not the mere reproduction of everyday vision, 
is not photographic, but is something peculiarly organised with a significance and 
unity of its own. But as to what this element is which is not reproduction, the opinions 
differ widely ; and itis hardly correct to imply, as Miss Bulley does, that they all mean 
that it is just “design.” To make this term cover the lot is to enlarge its connotation 
to the extent of depriving it of all definite outline. 

Miss Bulley’s method consists in showing in succession or together reproductions 
of two pictures, one good, the other inferior or of a good picture and a photograph of a 
similar subject. The basis of the method is not argument or dogmatic teaching, but 
education of taste by contact with the realities, both good and bad, which are too often 
absent from theoretical discussions. The silent staring at these contrasting works 
must have a deep and continuing effect. For this reason I am not inclined to attach 
much value to the statistics collected by Miss Bulley and her assistants indicating the 
tastes of the different audiences of various ages, classes and nationalities. These 
immediate expressions of taste and judgment will give rather the preconceived 
prejudices and theories than the new experience which is in the making. 

The danger of the system is that it may very soon degenerate into a game of spot 
the winner and it may also encourage priggishness and counterfeit appreciation. 
Miss Bulley is aware of these dangers, and she quotes a child who said “ All that I 
think ugly I say are art and all that I think beautiful I say are not art” ; and another 
who sighed “‘ Not art, but how lovely !”’ Others will not be so naively frank. Still I feel 
sure that the great interest and merits of the system far outweigh these dangers which 
haunt all methods of study and education. 

The system of gallery lectures also has as its basic principle actual contact with the 
works of art. In this case only classics are dealt with and the method is definitely 
informative and expository. If it were not for the supreme advantage of this presence 
before the real thing, the ordinary classroom lecture would be far pleasanter both for 
the lecturer and the audience. Going round the gallery, the lecturer has a task resemb- 
ling in many respects that of a street corner orator. He talks to an indefinite, fluctu- 
ating audience in the midst of a crowd of other visitors who pass and repass in com- 
plete indifference. And many students of art would prefer to read Mr. Dick’s 
delightful introduction and then visit the gallery alone, than straggle uncomfortably 
round the gallery like a Cook’s tourist, at one moment unable to see the painting and at 
another failing to catch what the lecturer says, and all the time subconsciously irked 
that there is no opportunity of appreciating the picture in one’s own way. 

Yet the system has stood the test of time and it undoubtedly meets a demand. Its 
success must be due in no small measure to the good judgment and good fortune of the 
authorities in obtaining competent lecturers such as Mr. Dick. It has recently been 
suggested that the lectures should be so arranged as to catch not merely the lucky 
people who have leisure in the morning and afternoon, but also the busy city worker. 
Excellent, if only it could be done. If only common sense prevailed there would be 
an opportunity for such recreation in the luncheon hour. But for a long time to come 
we shall be the slaves of our own machinery and if the authorities decide to give lec- 
tures for business and professional folk, they will have to open the galleries in the 
evening, which, however, is not a good time for looking at pictures. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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SENLIN: A BIOGRAPHY. By Conrap AIKEN. Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 


A POET’S ALPHABET. By W. H. Davies. With Decorations by Dora M. 
Batty. Cape. 3s. 6d. 


SEPTEMBER. By F. W. Harvey. Sidgwick & Jackson. 53. 
WINDOWS OF NIGHT. By Cuares Wittiams. Oxford University Press. 53. 
NEW POEMS. By THomas SHarp. Macmillan. 5s. 


O two names could well appear in greater contrast than those of the first two of 

these poets. Mr. Conrad Aiken shows as much of Rossetti’s “‘ fundamental 
brain work ” as you may find in any modern writer, of verse or prose ; Mr. W. H. 
Davies shows as little. Mr. Aiken’s sensations are subtle, rarefied and related to 
remote yet vivid occasions : Mr. Davies’s are as simple and homely as may be, yet 
also vivid. But I must leave this unprofitable see-sawing, for it is hard to find anything 
in common between these two poets, except an instant sincerity and devotion to what 
is in them. 

Senlin is termed a biography, a biography, like that which Pater delighted in, of 
sensations and ideas. I imagine it would be easy to write a prose commentary on the 
man Senlin’s ideas, which should be ten times as long as the poem, and still leave the 
heart of this mystery unapproached and his sensations untouched ; for it is impossible 
to give adequately in prose the impression which Mr. Aiken has distilled into his cool 
flowing verse, and to quote would be vain, unless the whole were quoted. Senlin 
himself, the mythic subject of this poetic biography, has dark origins, futile preoccu- 
pations and a cloudy destiny: so much the chapter-headings tell us. Origins, 
preoccupations and destiny are brought before us in a verse of extreme, pure music : 

It is evening, Senlin says, and in the evening, 

By a silent shore, by a far distant sea, 

White unicorns come gravely down to the water. 

In the lilac dust they come, they are white and stately, 
Stars hang over the purple waveless sea ; 

A sea on which no sail was ever lifted, 

Where a human voice was never heard. 

The shadows of vague hills are dark on the water, 
The silent stars seem silently to sing. 

And gravely come white unicorns down to the water, 
One by one they come and drink their fill ; 

And daisies burn like stars on the darkened hill. 


There is a curious transition every now and then from things as realistic and common 
as streets and tobacco to things as imaginative and rare as visionary cities, “‘ superbly 
hung in space”; but through all of realistic and imaginative the one question is 
prolonged, now faint and teasing, anon proud and challenging as Senlin’s horn,— 
What am I, What is man? the universal, unescapable question. 

Has no one, in the forests of the evening, 

Heard the sad horn of Senlin slowly blown ? 


A Poet’s Alphabet gives us much of Mr. Davies’s best, and renews astonishment 
in the reader that he should preserve so miraculous a freshness. His impressions are 
unjaded, and he shares our English love of small things. A primrose or a spider is as 
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much to him as the west wind to Shelley, and a chimney sweep can give him joy. 
Vastness affrights him when he looks upon an outstretching landscape : 
When I see this, I shrink in fear, 
That if I but once close my eye, 
The ends will sink, and leave me dazed 
Before a monstrous, empty sky. 


But such a speculation as this, with the intellect momentarily active and pert, is not 
common. Against Meredith he would cry, Less brain, O Lord! His music is music 
which has absorbed thought, his picture is picture which has expunged it. 
I know a deep and lonely pool—that’s where 
The great Kingfisher makes his sudden splash. 
He has so many jewels in his plumes 
That all we see is one blue lightning flash. 


But whether that fine bird comes there or no, 
There I’ll be found before the coming night— 
Beside that dark, deep pool, on whose calm breast 

Sleep a young family of pools of light. 


And near my pool an ancient abbey stands, = 
Where I, when lying in the longest grass, 

Can see the moonlight, tender, soft and fair, 
Clasped to the rugged breast of that black nurse. 


Mr. F. W. Harvey’s name is becoming familiar for poetry as well as prose. He does 
not naturally exclude the intellectual, as Mr. Davies does, but he never permits it to 
ruin his apprehensions ; and he preserves something of the blessed, primitive sim- 
plicity which, I suppose, ought still to be found in poets. The simpler, and perhaps 
the gayer, his poetry is, the better it is. His verse shows little of any particular magic 
of phrase, and I fancy his sorest lack is a lack of the touch that gives words and phrases 
the last unexplained beauty ; but his metrical ingenuity is considerable, and when he 
achieves this beauty also, as he has done already in the following lyric, he will give us 
something more to be grateful for : 

Children shall pluck from off our heads 
A buttercup crown. 
Cattle shail eat the emerald robe— 
Death’s Kingly gown. 
Men shall mouth the selfsame words 
Which make a song of love for us. 
But “‘ sweet ” and “‘ sweet ” shall cry the birds, 
And doves mourn above for us. 


His best poems are mainly the bright spontaneous, irreflective “‘ nature ” cries, such 
as ‘‘ November,” in which the sun has hanged himself and now dangles, a scarecrow, 
in thin air; but almost equal in attractiveness are a few pieces, some on graver 
themes, in which a directness of vision and bright candour of phrase combine to make 
something individual, quickening and far removed from modish cleverness. It must, 
indeed, be owned that his poetry gains both in weight and firmness from its evidence 
of a religious mind, in gay as well as in serious pieces; and the acceptance of the severe 
discipline of an artist, resolved to honour the form and not only the spirit of poetry, 
will add something more to the value of Mr. Harvey’s work in the future. 

It is tempting to couple Mr. Charles Williams’s Windows of Night with Mr. Sharp’s 
New Poems, because of a certain affinity of spirit ; but a steady look at both books 
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convinces a reader that this would deal injustice to each. Those who share in the 
modern aversion from the expression of religion, and prefer it to be as furtive as 
indecency, will not like Windows of Night, nor will those who are incapable of thought 
care for an author who is at pains to compress his spirit and mind within the strict 
limits of a sonnet ; but others will find in Mr. Williams a great deal to occupy more 
than moments and the fringes of a tired brain. Let a single sonnet bear witness to the 
virtues of many : 
EASTER. 


Was there not one, when in the upper room 
The women broke crying, “‘ He is gone—he is gone,” 
Who felt beneath a blast of heavier doom 
His soul go down? Not Peter, royal John, 
Admirable Thomas, but perhaps unknown 
Bartholomew, Judas (not Iscariot), 
Who at the tale of the Rolling of the Stone 
Knew himself chosen, by a dreadful lot, 
To grace and strife and immortality, 
And blessed but perpetual martyrdom, 
Uttered one last lost cry, ‘‘ Ah, not to me!” 
Even as from air he saw the Arisen come, 
Nor felt within him the black terror cease 
Even as around them fell the greeting, ‘‘ Peace’? 


Mr. Williams is at once serious and lively and both qualities are shown alike in his 

subjects and in his rhythms, a curious effect being achieved—a delightful effect—by 

his union, in Patmore’s phrase, of gravity in matter with gaiety in manner. 
Something of the same bright seriousness is among Mr. Sharp’s gifts : 


HAWTHORN. 


This is my path of every day 
With fence of thorn ; 
How oft in mid-winter the way 
Has seemed forlorn ! 
Nowhere would I more gladly stay 
This shining morn ; 
For now the sweet eyes of the may 
The hedge adorn 
And there’s something I cannot say 
In me new-born, 
Faces of angels all the way 
Thronging the thorn. 
He is good with rooks, ‘‘ Spanish villains on the stage with ruffled drapery and hoarse 
cries,” and with worms—“ The tiny tenants of the ground crawl up through hatch- 
ways to the air ”—with stars, roots and the dialect of Scotland. A mute inglorious 
Saxon feels at a loss in reading Scots verse—it has an illegitimate glamour and an 
unholy advantage. 
As I gaed wi’ a cloudit hert, frae the clouds abune 
Nae star keeked oot but juist the mad face o’ the mune. 


I distrust my judgment when I read things like this, and try to persuade myself that 
they can’t be as good as they seem ; just as Mr. Alexander Gray’s translation of Heine 
into Scots verse a few years ago seemed too good to be true. 

JOHN FREEMAN 
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THE REGION CLOUD. By Percy Lusgpocx. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
THE CLIO. By L.H. Myers. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

SIMONETTA PERKINS. By L. P. Hartiey. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
FRAULEIN ELSE. By Arruur Scunitzter. A.M. Philpot. 5s. 
TAMAR TALES. By Joan Younc. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


R. PERCY LUBBOCK adds a practical example to his work on The Craft of 

Fiction. His novel The Region Cloud illustrates one thing at least—that the spirit 
of Henry James is neither dead nor beyond other men’s grasp. Both Mr. Lubbock’s 
theme and his treatment of it are reminiscent of James, but this is in no wise a reflec- 
tion on the living author, since the theme is completely his own, and the manner, no 
matter whose originally, is perfectly suited to it. The story is that of the friendship 
between two men, one a middle-aged painter of genius, the other a youth whom the 
former overwhelms by introducing himself in a little hotel in Italy. The whole book 
then centres round the gradual revelation to the young man’s fine, austere intelligence 
of the essential weakness of the great man’s character. It is an extremely subtle study ; 
details and sentences are selected with infinite care, and the very compactness and 
slowness of the style give added force to the penetrating flashes of vision. The 
painter is a philosophical egoist, but this fact is no more significant in relation to his 
character than people’s philosophies usually are. It is only when the young man 
observes this philosophy in actual operation that he realises that it indicates a certain 
cowardice of soul. The other makes every concession to his genius— 

. . . Channon held up his two palms, as though he balanced a weight in each of 
them. ‘“‘ Here,” he said, “in this hand I hold the money of a fool and a brute—you 
understand ; and here in the other I hold the beauty I have found in a woman—found 
in her, made in her. And both, both equally, the whole of both, I throw into my 
passion >. « 


because outside of it he knows himself to be little, inferior. He will have no genuine 
friendship, no confidences with superior minds, and this is what breaks off not only 
his friendship with this young man, but with every other person who values him apart 
from his genius. 

It is frequently a characteristic of men of his mould to resent any effort to under- 
stand or appraise them outside their work, and they have not lacked in apologists for 
this attitude. Channon’s cry of “ you are not large enough to accept me” is the 
invariable answer of this kind of person to the discriminating understanding which 
they reject in fear. 

Mr. Lubbock’s portraits of the minor characters are also done with meticulous 
care. His first introduction of the wife, the highly suitable wife, of the great man, is 
an excellent illustration both of his success in creating character by subtle details and 
of his writing method : 

. . . She maintained her melody as they strolled. Ah, her husband and Austin had 
met out there, in that beautiful place—what a place to meet in! Her husband had 
returned from abroad with treasures, with studies, a harvest of work—how he had 
worked in Italy !—as he always did work to be sure, for he couldn’t be idle, you couldn’t 
wish him to be idle ; he pined if he hadn’t the enjoyment of his work. ‘‘ And he met 
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you by chance, in that interesting place?” Indeed he found so many friends, wherever 
he went. Nothing delights him more than to pick up a friend, a new friend—and 
especially a young new friend, and if the new young friend is clever and talented as well, 
then he is pleased indeed. And the reason is that he feelh—but Mrs. Channon bubbled 
into musical laughter as she caught back the word : not that he feels, that he is so young 
himself. He needs the company of his age ; he loves to be understood, to be encouraged 
by generous sympathy. And Mrs. Channon very prettily and flowingly explained that 
her husband—only first let her call the attention of Austin to this quaint recess of the 
garden, a little Italian theatre of greenery, stage and scene complete, that he had 
designed himself after a famous model; she explained then that her husband, artist as 
he was, had another side to him, a boyish human sociable side. Absorbed as he was 
in his work, he yet loved gaiety, loved humanity, and one mustn’t think of him 
only—but even Mrs. Channon was brought to a pause, as it seemed to Austin, when 
at a turn in their course she happened to notice the companion of her stroll. It might 
almost appear that the words of her tune were a little too well known to Mrs. Channon ; 
sometimes she might forget she was repeating them. . . 


There has been a good deai of a complimentary nature already written about 
Mr. Myers’s recent book, The Cho, much of it, I think, because of the wide- 
spread praise which his earlier book, The Orissers, which I have unfortunately not 
read, received at the time of its publication two or three years ago. The present 
volume, although obviously the work of an exceptionally deft craftsman, does not 
seem to me to live up to the expectations which the earlier work apparently aroused. 
It is a little too clever, too bright, too reminiscent of the attitudes of a smart set, 
to justify its author’s rare knack of writing. 

The Clio is the name of an expensive steam yacht belonging to Lady Oswestry. 
It is at the opening of the story on a cruise in South American waters, with a party of 
the owner’s friends, principally young people, aboard. Most of these guests are 
already involved in flirtations with one another of a more or less serious nature ; even 
Lady Oswestry herself, still beautiful in her middle age, is seriously considering 
marrying again Sir James Annesley, an admirer whom she had known in her youth. 

The central character in the story is her elder son Harry, now Lord Oswestry, a 
young man who is, at the same time, his mother’s pet and her chief source of exas- 
peration. Having planned outa brilliant career for him at home, she finds him averse 
from every sort of occupation offered him, although it develops in the course of the 
story that Harry, besides being gifted in the arts of making money, is also in his way a 
political person, being responsible for a revolution in the Amazon country, which 
provides most of the thrills of the novel. 

Mr. Myers’s special talents in this book are his ability to sketch character vividly, 
and rapidly, to keep a story moving through a maze of complication and scenic 
description, and to render vividly the impression of strange, exotic or repulsive scenery 
upon various types of human imagination. He introduces his characters with such 
rapidity that one scarcely has time to be dazed by their number before a phrase or 
paragraph brings them to distinctness ; his arrangement of his idle, spoilt and tem- 
peramental characters into groups is almost faultless ; their tricks of expression, their 
minds or moods are revealed in five minutes of conversation, even when, as is often 
the case, they are evasive with each other. The setting of these people in a South 
American revolution, a situation almost incongruous in ordinary fiction, is a real 
inspiration in his hands. 

And yet the old question arises whether any striking ability is not largely wasted 
on the old theme of the sexual relations and obsessions of the jeunesse dorée. The 
scenes of the book are a little too often reminiscent of La Vie Parisienne compositions 
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in flesh and silk. Not a little of the suspense is obtained by the old method of setting 
the reader to wonder whether this or that couple will, or will not, spend the ensuing 
night together. Certainly this type of curiosity will always make such situations 
interesting in print, but it seems scarcely worth while lavishing an artist’s talent on 
them, when there are plenty of less gifted people willing and able to do them as well 
or better. It is rather a pity that men like Mr. Myers and Mr. Aldous Huxley should 
set up shop in the neighbourhood of Mr. Noel Coward to attract some of the 
latter’s trade away from him. 

Mr. Hartley deals with one such situation in Simonetta Perkins, but with him it is 
his principal theme, and a direct study in psychology instead of an incidental means of 
holding a reader’s interest. The heroine is an American girl who, travelling with an 
invalid mother, finds herself attracted to a Venetian gondolier, a conception on which 
Mr. Hartley really ought to pay Mr. D. H. Lawrence a royalty. There is nothing 
very unusual about Lavinia and her grande passion ; a similar bored woman falling 
in love with the man who delivered the coals formed the subject of a play in New 
York several years ago, and no one thought of treating it as literature, but that was 
before novel readers had become so well acquainted with Dr. Freud. The author 
himself must have realised at the end that something was wrong, because he does not 
permit his heroine to go through with her adventure, the only reason being an 
instinctive fear and abhorrence which were as obvious in her character on the first 
page as the last. Nevertheless Mr. Hartley does himself credit by the adroit sense of 
rapidity he instils into a situation which scarcely moves. 

In the next book on our list we are treated to another facet of youthful sex turmoil, 
this time in a fashion inconceivable to the English mind. The heroine is the daughter 
of a scoundrelly lawyer, who is in danger of going to prison unless she can borrow 
the money from an old acquaintance, a sly gentleman who offers the necessary 
salvation on a condition more nauseous than actual seduction. Every fibre of the 
girl’s being is offended by the bargain, although she is by no means a prude. In the 
end, quite mad, she complies with the condition on terms far other than he either 
expected or wished, and commits suicide. 

It is inconceivable that the justly famous Herr Schnitzler should have offered this as 
a serious example of his art. The thing is so slight in itself that it suggests a studio 
piece, an elaborate study in fine writing about nothing at all. There is, further,.a 
certain offensive backwash of German mentality here exemplified (of the sort which 
occurs in Sudermann’s Das Hohe Lied) which will not justify its translation into 
English as a specimen of the best contemporary art of Central Europe. 

Tamar Tales is a first book, and as such is rather a risky venture: short story 
writers usually, and quite rightly, first appear in magazines before offering a collection 
which must inevitably be considered more critically than when each stands alone. 
It is a case where there is less strength in union than individually. Miss Young’s 
stories are laid in rural Cornwall, in a neighbourhood she apparently knows thoroughly 
and which she has tapped for a rich vein of local colour and local character. She is 
able, out of this material, to invent stories based upon traits peculiar to the Cornish 
mind. Unfortunately, however, she seems to have adopted Mr. Hardy’s own char- 
acteristic point of view bodily, and forces nearly all of her tales to end in a fortuitous 
ironic happening, which is seldom convincing. Every story in the book is better than 
its climax. If Miss Young will let her next stories run where they list instead of 
striving uniformly for wretchedness caused by a malicious destiny, she will 
undoubtedly greatly improve them. 


MILTON WALDMAN 
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SILHOUETTES. By Sir Epmunp Gossz, C.B. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON EDMUND GOSSE. By Patrick BrayBRooKE. Dranes. 
Ws. Od. 


ZIGZAGS IN FRANCE, AND OTHERESSAYS, ByE.V.Lucas. Methuen. 6s. 
AGATE’S FOLLY. By James Acate. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 
RUMINATIONS. By ArtHur McDowa.LL. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


VOLUME from Sir Edmund Gosse is always a welcome event. For many 
years past his name has stood for all that is best and most enduring in literary 
criticism. ‘There is no writer whose judgments are more evenly balanced, and 
certainly there is none who can claim a greater knowledge of the best that has been, 
and is being, written not only in England, but on the Continent of Europe and in the 
United States. He is a writer of all-embracing sympathies and can appreciate equally 
the savage wit of Wycherley and the delicate and somewhat cloistered art of Austin 
Dobson. For everything save pretentiousness and slovenliness he has a wide tolera- 
tion, knowing that in the Republic of Letters as in the Kingdom of Heaven there are 
“many mansions,” and that the style of architecture preferred will depend upon the 
taste of the individual. In his paper on “‘ Mr. Saintsbury ’”—it is one of the best in 
the volume—Sir Edmund writes : 

. . . This is one of the principal achievements of Mr. Saintsbury, that he has 
arrived at a Pisgah-height from which he sees all authors and all books spread out around 
him, and can speak, at his leisure, of every one without prejudice, without exaggeration 
and without lassitude. This breadth of vision is by no means a common quality, even 
among critics of a very high order. 


True enough. It is “this breadth of vision,” however, which is so eminéntly 
characteristic of Sir Edmund Gosse himself, and to him the metaphor about the 
“ Pisgah-height ” may no less appropriately be applied. If one may hint a fault, it is 
that the judgments of Sir Edmund are, perhaps, too determinedly impersonal. One 
would be prepared to welcome the intrusion of a prejudice upon occasion, or even a 
passing touch of spleen. But Sir Edmund has ranged himself with the Olympians, 
and it is scarcely fair to ask him to descend from the height which he now occupies. 

Sir Edmund may well pray to be delivered from his friends. He has been something 
less than fortunate in his latest eulogist, Mr. Patrick Braybrooke. To say of any book 
that it is the worst of its kind ever written would be to court the possibility of disproof: 

Who knows what round the corner waits 
To smite ? 


I will take the risk, however, of asserting that Considerations on Edmund Gosse is the 
worst book that I have ever read. The peculiar qualities of Mr. Braybrooke’s literary 
style may be fairly indicated by the following sentence :—“ There was one review 
which appeared in The Saturday Review which till just lately has been the cause of 
much speculation as to who the writer could have been.” 

Mr. Braybrooke’s opinions are as eccentric as the method which he has adopted 
for their expression. So long as he sticks to his business of eulogy, he is at least in- 
offensive : when he ventures into the arena of criticism he becomes positively 
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grotesque. Thus, we are gravely informed that the importance of Jeremy Taylor — 
“as a theologian is far more than his importance as a man of letters ”—a somewhat 
staggering assertion in itself. ‘‘ And I say, unhesitatingly,”’ proceeds Mr. Braybrooke 
in his best pontifical manner, “‘ that the man to write of a theologian is not a man of © 
letters but a theologian.” Why, in the name of common sense ? Mr. Braybrooke would 
have done better to have hesitated. The interest of Taylor for readers of this genera- 
tion consists in the fact that he was pre-eminently a man of letters. He produced one 
purely theological treatise, the Ductor Dubitantium. That book to-day is as dead as 
the dodo. The Holy Dying and the Sermons—two of the noblest contributions to 
the world’s literature—survive, and will continue to survive, because of the intrinsic 
beauty of their style. . . . But this is to take Mr. Braybrooke too seriously. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas has been to France. And, when Mr. Lucas goes to a foreign 
country, he invariably writes a book about it. This is all to the good, for he is apt to 
come back laden with rich treasure. Indeed, the impression that he contrives to convey 
of himself is less that of a visitor than of a discoverer : 

He was the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 


There is something infectious about his enthusiasm. He notes with surprise that the 
French have certain individual characteristics which mark them out from our own 
people : 
In all my journeyings I noticed only one house with broadcasting wires ; and the 
newspapers are for the towns only, and then rarely you see them being read ! 


** All the boys and girls,” he tells us, “‘ are in the towns,” and again :—‘‘ The French 
live outside their houses far more than in.’”’ So he rambles on, pleasantly enough, for 
eighty pages, after which he turns his practised hand to the making of essays. Had © 
Charles Lamb ever visited France he would have given us some such book as this. 

Mr. James Agate would probably object to being called a sentimentalist—and 
indeed the word has an unpleasant savour. But he cannot wholly escape the indict- 
ment. One characteristic of the sentimentalist he certainly has. He is critical of his 
contemporaries and highly appreciative of his predecessors. The past has for him an 
unfailing glamour—more particularly the comparatively near past, and, more par- 
ticularly still, Mr. Agate’s own past. ‘‘ Oh, the brave days when we were twenty-one,” 
seems to be the burden of so many of his essays. And it has to be admitted that at the 
time when Mr. Agate was twenty-one the world was a very agreeable place. So, at 
least, he makes us feel. That was the Yellow Book period, hardly a trace of which 
remains to-day. Mr. Agate writes pleasantly enough about it all. “‘ Paradox was all 
the rage, and to be hailed a genius the young scribbler had but to write of the shy and 
bashful crumpet-orchid and that lecherous strumpet, the common daisy.” They were 
held to be greatly daring, these young men of the Yellow Book school, and no doubt 
thoroughly deserved the castigations administered to them by Mr. Arthur Waugh. 
At the same time, one is impelled to wonder what Richard Le Gallienne would have 
made of James Joyce. Mr. Agate has other subjects for wonderment. He rhapsodises, 
of course, over old theatre programmes, for the man who is incapable of doing that is 
hardly human, over cricket at Lord’s and over a parcel of Saturday Review numbers 
for the last year of the last century. In many of the essays he makes a really gallant 
attempt to be modern, but one cannot help feeling that, like the central character in 
a well-known story, “ his heart isn’t in his job.” 

Mr. Arthur McDowall’s book is fitly entitled Ruminations. For its author is essen- 
tially—and the term is used not offensively but as an expression of appreciation—one 
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of the “‘ ruminants ” of literature. He is forever chewing the cud of his own reflec- 
tions. He does not write on topics of general interest (save, perhaps, by accident), 
but on those topics which have for him a quite individual interest, and writing thus to 
please himself he invariably succeeds in pleasing his readers. It is not without 
significance that one of the best essays in the book is on the subject of the cow—an 
animal that was as curiously neglected by our essayists as was the cat until 
Mr. Belloc, in a fury of exasperation, arose in his wrath and pelted it with bitter 
words. Cows are subjected to more merciful treatment at the hands of Mr. McDowall. 
He marvels that they have been made so little of by our poets and men of letters. 
““ They have never found a Cuyp in literature,’ he complains. 

It may be my ignorance, but it seems to me that their commemoration in books is 
really inadequate. Wordsworth, who—if one may say it with sympathy—had more of 
the cow in him than any other poet of his magnitude, should have done more with them. 
He is excellent with sheep ; but for cows is there any picture of his which comes easily 
to mind except the “‘ forty feeding like one ’’—a line which would just as well describe a 
party of children at a school-treat ? Going onwards, there is no master-hand until we 
come to Thomas Hardy, who suggests their looks and movements with the instinctive- 
ness of a dweller among them. “ Tess,” in its most delectable and subtlest part, is a 
kind of symphony of the daisy . . . Of our later poets, Mr. Davies seems to have the 
most receptive feeling for them. Their pure large eyes, seen close, or mildly staring at 
him out of the fresh grasses, are naturally in tune with a poet of such glad simplicity, 
who is happy, in his own words : 

When happy I 

Stand under boughs 
Exchanging looks 

With sheep and cows. 


Mr. McDowall has forgotten (or, perhaps, he did not forget) Jane Taylor’s charac- 
teristic tribute to the cow : 

Thank you, pretty cow, that made 

Nice sweet milk to soak my bread, 

Every morn and every night, 

Warm and sweet and fresh and white. 


Such a quotation, however, would only have re-enforced Mr. McDowall’s argument. 
It depicts the cow as viewed from the standpoint not of a poet but of a dairyman’s 
daughter. 

The other essays of Mr. McDowall merit (though they cannot here receive) a 
detailed consideration. Hampered, as I am, by lack of space, I will merely content 
myself with observing that the reader of ‘‘ The Church on the Hill,” “‘ Sundays ” and 
** Afternoon in the Marshes ” may be assured of a rich reward. Ruminations is a book 
that (to use a hackneyed but, in this case, scarcely avoidable phrase) represents “‘ the 
harvest of a quiet mind.” 


1. MICHAEL POPE 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM 


THE BODLEY HEAD QUARTOS. A DEFENCE OF RYME (SAMUEL 
DANIEL) AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE ART OF ENGLISH POESIE 
(CAMPION). ‘THE SCOURGE OF VILLANIE (JOHN MARSTON). 
Edited by G. B. Harrison. The Bodley Head. 3s. 6d. each. 


THE LIFE AND POEMS OF NICHOLAS GRIMALD. By L. R. MERRILL. 
Oxford Press and Yale University Press. $4.50. 


THE POEMS OF CUTHBERT SHAW AND THOMAS RUSSELL. Edited 
by Eric Partripce, M.A. Dulau. 7s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL. By HucH Watpo.e. (Rede Lecture, 1925). Cam- 
bridge University Press. 2s. 


CHIEF PRE-SHAKESPEAREAN DRAMAS. Edited by Joseph Quincy ADAmMs. 
Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


THE HOGARTH ESSAYS. THE CHARACTER OF JOHN DRYDEN. By 
ALan Luppock. 2s. 6d. CONTEMPORARY TECHNIQUES OF POETRY. 
By RoBerT Graves. 3s. 6d. HISTRIOPHONE. By Bonamy Dosree. 33s. 6d. 
The Hogarth Press. 


THE HERO: A THEORY OF TRAGEDY. By ALBEert BEauMONT. Routledge. 
4s. 6d. . 


IDNEY’S Apology for Poetry, Daniel’s Defence of Ryme,Shelley’s Defence of Poetry, 

all landmarks in the history of English criticism, are all alike in this, that they were 
called forth by attackers. It seems almost as though the poets concerned had not 
thought a defence necessary until summoned to the trial by whimsical heretics such as 
Gosson, Campion and Peacock. But when each poet is driven to admit the occasion 
for defence, he grows fiery and eloquent at once. Campion, himself a poet of great 
claims and a rhymer, is anxious to try combining his poetry and his pedantry, and 
therefore puts forth a plea for the rejection of rhyme and the introduction of classical 
measures into English. He was a restless experimenter,and The Observations on the 
Art of English Poesie was only tentative. In order to give the appearance of conviction 
(which he lacked) he thought it necessary to declare that Rhyme is “‘ a vulgar. and 
unarteficiall custom,’’—“‘ that vulgar and easy kind of Poesie which is now in use 
throughout most parts of Christendome ”—a kind of poetry that is “ lame and un- 
beseeming.” Within a year of this, up rose Samuel Daniel and gave the world his 
delightful Defence of Ryme. 

Daniel is ironical, but warmhearted ; he is generous and polite to his adversary, 
but quite unyielding. ‘‘ If his charite,”’ he says, “ had equally drawne with his learning 
he would have forborne to procure the envie of so powerfulla number upon him . . . 
and onely have made way to his owne grace by the proofe of his abilitie, without the 
disparaging of us, who would have bin glad to have stood quietly by, and perhaps 
commended his adventure, seeing that evermore of one science another may be borne. 
. . . We could well have allowed of his numbers had he not disgraced our Ryme.”’ 
And so proceeds to defend Rhyme with worthy criticism and argument, both made 
charming by his patient and affectionate style. Impartial readers of these two pamph- 
lets of a tea-cup battle are bound to side with Daniel, for his gentleness. Now, the 
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two opposing treatises lie at peace within one cover, and form an excellent addition 
to the Bodley Head Quartos. 

In the same series appears The Scourge of Villanie, by John Marston, a young poet 
who, like Donne, became a priest at last. This book is the excessive revolt of a 
singular though sensual mind from the exaggerated beastliness of its time. Marston’s 
work (like Piers Plowman’s and that of all ardent reformers) is full of the dis- 
torting energy of castigation, of little or no purely literary interest. But it shows 
that literature was actively engaged with life, even in a struggle, and is itself evidence 
of the vigour and fermentation of a time which produced, among so much, so much 
that was excelling. 

From America comes one of those labours of long and loving research, The Life and 
Poems of Nicholas Grimald, by Mr. L. R. Merrill. “‘ In his day,” says the preface, 
“ Grimald was regarded as the foremost alumnus of Cambridge, and one of the 
greatest scholars in England. Next to Sir Thomas Wyatt and Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey, he was the principal contributor to the first printed anthology of English 
Poetry, Totell’s Miscellany.” Yet this is probably the first biography of him. Grimald 
was born about 1520 in Bromswold, Huntingdonshire, and was a student at both 
Universities : 


_ And gladly there in schools I gan to dwell : 

' Where Granta gives the ladies nine such place 
That they rejoyse to see theyr blissful case. 
With joyes at hert, in this pernasse I bode, 
Whyle, through his signes, five times great Titan glode : 
And twyse as long, by that fayr ford, whereas 
Swanfeeder Temms no furder course can passe. 


During and after this long time he seems to have been busy with teaching at Oxford, 
translating, writing and preaching. ‘Two plays written by him in Latin were printed 
in Cologne. There are records of a performance of the first (Christus Redivivus) in 
Germany, and there seems little doubt that it was one of the important sources of 
the oldest known text of the Passion Play of Oberammergau. Mr. Merrill prints the 
full Latin text of both of these plays, and a very readable parallel translation, as 
well as a long critical preface to each play and to the Shorter Poems (in English) 
with which the volume ends. In these English Poems Grimald’s careful artistry is 
everywhere apparent, although it is also clear that he found some difficulty in getting 
English to flow. Most noticeable is his careful, and often felicitous, choice of adjectives ; 
swanfeeder Temms in the quotation above will have been pleasantly remarked 
already, and the following quotation will, I think, give joy to Londoners of to-day : 


In all the town, what street have I not seen ? 
In all the town yet hath not Carte been. 
Either thy sire restrains thy free outgate, 

O woman, worthy of farre better state ; 

Or peeplepestered London lykes thee nought, 
But pleasant ayr, in quiet countrye sought. 


Grimald’s grace, taste and scholarship shine out from every poem, pleasant and 
humane. Mr. Merrill’s work must have been heavy to do at times, but he has done it 
thoroughly and in good spirits. He deserves the thanks of English scholars every- 
where. 
Of other reprints there are Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, edited by Mr. J. Q. 
Adams, containing examples from the famous Quem Quaeritis Trope of the Church 
27 
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services, through Miracles and Moralities, to Gorboduc ; a book long wanted by all 
who wish to study the development of English Drama; and Mr. Eric Partridge’s 
edition of the Poems of Cuthbert Shaw and Thomas Russell, two poets who lived and 
died young at the end of the eighteenth century. Mr. Partridge’s introduction gives 
the somewhat meagre facts of their lives, and a good many quotations from contem- 
porary opinions of their work. Both poets leave one with that uncomfortable feeling 
always induced by men who feel that they owe the world a grudge for not applauding 
genius. Though both are a good deal above the general standard of their time, 
neither shows sufficient originality either to justify or to discard the fashionable 
jargon of their day. Shaw’s satire, The Race, is dull, petty and exaggerated ; his 
Monody, though without doubt inspired by deep and sacred grief, fails to inspire the 
reader. The truth is that he is more occupied with himself as a poet than with poetry, 
as indeed so many eighteenth century writers seemed to be. This is from the Monody, 
of which the occasion was the death of his devoted wife : 

Come then, some muse,,the saddest of the train, 

(No more your bard shall dwell on idle bays) 

Teach me each moving melancholy strain. 

And O discard the pageantry of phrase : 

Ill suit the flowers of speech with woes like mine ! 


He knew, poor soul, what was wrong ; but completely failed to discard the pageantry 
of phrase, which was by then becoming distinctly tawdry. Russell is rather more 
interesting. His sonnets are worth reprinting, for they are all a little above the 
morass, more lively in genuine feeling, more revolutionary in technique, than one 
would expect. He was certainly more sensible than Cuthbert Shaw of the poetical 
and political revivals so soon to be in the air. 

Three new volumes are added to the series of Hogarth Essays. Mr. Alan Lubbock 
writes in The Character of John Dryden, a very acute and useful essay, perhaps a 
little hampered by lack of quotation, which limited space forbade. Dryden appears as 
an appreciative rather than a scientific critic, a man whose attitude to literature was 
really determined by the delight that any work gave him, and who was therefore more 
inclined to make out a case for his preferences than to understand and discover the 
truths of art. In the same series Mr. Robert Graves writes on contemporary tech- 
niques in poetry, and makes an amusing booklet out of an analogy between Political 
and Literary parties, which is too much of a joke to be of any serious critical value ; 
and Mr. Bonamy Dobrée, in Histriophone, advances a plea for a special stage 
language, half-literary, half-rhetorical, neither prose nor verse, and attempts to show 
by an ingenious analysis of past drama how slowly but surely all great playwrights were 
working towards this end. In the course of this dialogue Mr. Dobrée unfolds some 
novel ideas of his own on English Prosody. These deserve a fuller treatment, and it is 
to be hoped that he will return to the subject again. 


FRANK KENDON 
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CUPID AND COMMONSENSE. A Play in Four Acts. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Chatto & Windus. 5s. 


- MOUNTEBANKS. A Piayin Three Acts. By Frank Bircu. Chatto & Windus. 5s. 


| THE STOLEN HORSE. A Play in Four Acts. By Cwartes Forrest. 
CHURCHILL. A Chronicle-Comedy in Eight Scenes. By H. F. RUBENSTEIN 
and A. J. TatBor. Benn. 35. 6d. each, paper. 5s. cloth. 


THREE FARCES. By Davip Garrick. Edited by Louise BRowN OssorN. 
Yale University Press. 7s. 6d. 


ROBERT BURNS. A Play. By Jon Drinkwater. Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d. 
CHARLES LAMB. A Play. By AticE Brown. The Macmillan Company. 6s. 6d. 
DARNLEY. A Historie. By Lorp SHaw or DUNFERMLINE. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


THREE ONE-ACT PLAYS. By A. K. Crarxe, A. O. Roperts, and L. pu GARDE 
PeacH. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 


THE SISTERS’ TRAGEDY AND THREE OTHER PLAYS. By RICHARD 
HucGues. Heinemann. 6s. 


LARGE percentage of contemporary playwrights compose drama like an Eskimo 

playing tennis. They simply do not know the rules ; indeed nothing makes them 
angrier than to hint that any exist. Many of them imagine that a play is a weak novel 
with ‘“ said he ” and ‘“‘ murmured the Duchess ”’ crossed out. Mr. Arnold Bennett 
is responsible for much. He has said somewhere that anyone who can write a novel 
can compose a play. (I suppose Mr. Epstein writes sonnets in the train; cp. Sir 
Goscombe John’s great canvas, The Man with Two Talents.) The outcome of this 
light-hearted theory is that, while Mr. Bennett’s novels are a major glory of contempor- 
ary literature, his plays are negligible. We have here the latest edition of Cupid 
and Commonsense, a work showing all the grittiness which marks his stories but none 
of their epic sweep—only one little idea at the end, hardly enough to inspire a com- 
plete page of The Old Wives’ Tale. If you seize on my word “ epic” and remind me 
of the difference between epic and drama, I answer that there precisely lies my point. 
The only justification for Mr. Bennett is that good melodrama, though rare and diffi- 
cult, is yet a possible thing ; and I am glad to find one or two specimens here. 
Mr. Birch’s Mountebanks would make a really good “‘ show.” It is the story of a 
promising monk who is inveigled by a strolling dancer and her lover into stealing a 
necklace from an image of the Virgin. The medieval local colour reads somewhat 
elaborately, but a good producer would make it richly effective. The story itself has 
poignancy and power ; the monk Peter is strangely blockheaded, but the heroine, 
Julia, and Mother Caprona are vigorously drawn. Another attractive melodrama is 
The Stolen Horse, a medley of gipsy thieves, grasping peasants, and curiously ruthless 
smugglers. One of these latter emits on the least provocation what Mr. Forrest calls 
a “ murder-neigh,” and slaughters his colleagues with no reaction whatever in himself 
—a true mark of melodrama. Nay more: he has not the least objection to being 
hanged himself ; he just marches out with another murder-neigh. The Three Farces 
by David Garrick are merely atrocious, suggesting the efforts of a second-form boy 
who has got Sheridan and Goldsmith on the brain ; and they are published by the 
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Yale University Press, with careful reproductions of crude playbills. Literary 
“research ” is becoming a mumbo-jumbo on a level with the collecting of tram- 
tickets. 

Like Mr. Bennett, Mr. John Drinkwater is responsible for much. In Abraham 
Lincoln he took as his theme a man noble in himself and the head of a great nation at 
a crisis not only momentous but spectacular. Ingenuous play-goers imagined that 
because they admired the historic Lincoln they must be enjoying the play. This easy 
road to success having been discovered, an eager band of forty-niners is plunging 
along the trail towards the Golden West. Mr. Drinkwater himself has repeated his 
first triumph with Robert Burns, which provides the reductio ad absurdum of this 
method. The play as such is devoid of interest and merit, but attractiveness is 
secured by the cool device of stuffing it with Burns’s own songs—nearly forty in all! 
May I myself stake out a claim ? I am doing Charles the First, so let no man poach. 
Here is Scene Thirty : 

A Room in Whitehall. Charles discovered in meditation at a table, on which are a Bible 
and a crystal goblet. Bishop fuxon is praying in a corner. 

Cuar.es : Had I but known my best friends! Then had I not reached this pass, 
nor my poor Country neither. Strafford, Falkland, Hyde. . . . Ah! They counselled 
variously ; howbeit. . . 

He muses. Enter a Roundhead Captain (prick-eared) and a Puritan Divine (snivelling). 

Captain (harshly): Charles Stuart, your time has come. 

Cuarves: Into Thy hands, O Lord ! 

As he steps through the window, the curtain falls. 


That is how it is done ; and then we revile the cinema for its obviousness. There are 
three “‘ historical plays ” in this collection. Churchill is in the true Drinkwater style. 
One scene shows Addison reading real extracts from his poem on Blenheim ; another, 
Abigail Hill ousting the Duchess from Queen Anne’s confidence. Charles Lamb, 
though it has some incidental charm, is almost equally mechanical. The author tries 
to cajole us into supposing the piece attractive by introducing Coleridge, Hazlitt and 
Leigh Hunt. Actually poor Martin Burney is dragged in, so that Lamb may work off — 
his joke about dirt being trumps. Darnley is far superior to these: though Lord Shaw’s 
blank verse is inelastic and though his characters rather talk of their emotions than 
convey them, he has written a real play which makes and accumulates its own interest 
as it progresses. 

On two of these volumes I wish to lay special emphasis. The first contains 
three one-act plays. Miss A. K. Clarke’s Persephone is a beautiful presentation of a 
familiar story which is made anew by a charming morality : Persephone consents to 
return not because of the pomegranate or her own oath but because her radiant 
presence is the only hint of comfort for the dead. Demeter, too, is nobly indi- 
vidualized—mostly by the dissidence between her and Pan, which comes from her 
desire to cultivate the earth, thus diminishing the untamed mysterious woodland. 
Miss Clarke’s verse is distinguished, often beautiful. 

Mr. A.O. Roberts’s Cloudbreak is among the two or three most consummate one- 
act plays I have ever read or seen—well-knit, novel, beautiful in its simple nobility, 
its touching and wonderful close. An evil spirit overbears an old woman by mocking 
reminders of sin and suffering till she consents to pray to Satan for the desperately- 
needed half-crown which her other supplications have failed to bring. At once her 
husband discovers in his pocket a half-crown, or what looks like one. Now comes a 
strange beggar who tells the story of Judas and his age-long journeying to find the 
scattered thirty pieces of silver, of which he has now secured all save one. In pity 
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she gives the man her coin, and the Betrayer ascends to Heaven, his penance 
accomplished. In the third drama, Wind o’ the Moors, a young woman induces her 
aged grandfather to kill the man who has wronged her ; though she suddenly finds 
he now means marriage, the vengeance falls before she can intervene. This piece is 
excellent, though it suffers somewhat by comparison with its companions ; but 
dramatic societies might find it interesting to discuss whether we should call it a flaw 
or a merit that Michael is marrying not through affection but because of his employer’s 
insistence. 

In Mr. Richard Hughes’s The Sisters’ Tragedy and Three Other Plays there are two 
quite distinct points. First, much of the work is really first-rate drama. Second, it is 
deeply interesting from the mere laboratory point of view: one can see the author 
working himself free from contemporary theatrical commonplace, both Welsh and 
English. The title-piece I think perfect. Lowrie, a girl of thirteen, realising that the 
lives of her elder sisters are being spoiled by the burden of their brother Owen, a 
blind deaf-mute, causes him to blunder into a pond and be drowned. One cannot too 
highly praise the skill whereby she is induced to believe her act, not a pardonable 
offence, but a deed of righteousness. Then comes the awakening : she has acted in 
vain, and worse. John, the sister’s lover, reacts to her deed as a commonplace vulgar- 
souled man who cannot see beyond the physical fact of murder : “ And d’you think 
I would marry:-the sister of a girl what’s going to be ’ung?”’ The striking feature of 
The Man Born to be Hanged is the position of Mr. Lenora himself. Otherwise the 
play is an excellent specimen of the fashionable ‘‘ realism ’’—there is much more of 
Mr. O’Neill than of Synge in it, despite Mr. Hughes’s remark in his preface. But 
tingling novelty and depth are given by Lenora, who from first to last is asleep, yet 
is left in the end with a murder on his hands. It is A Comedy of Good and Evil which 
most clearly shows Mr. Hughes’s development. Much of the play consists of the 
familiar Welsh local colour—Mr. Gas Jones, Mari Bakehouse and the rest, with their 
talk of village opinion and church and chapel. All this forms nothing but the back- 
ground to a really splendid conception, the expression of which, however, flags at the 
end. The chief characters are Williams, an indigent Welsh clergyman, his wife Minnie, 

an artlessly pious woman with a wooden leg, and Gladys, apparently an attractive 
girl, really a devil. Gladys by sorcery changes the wooden leg into a genuine limb, and 
there is much simple farce in the visits of friends who more or less discreetly seek to 
investigate the local miracle. Gladys (much to my regret) is exorcised by one Owain 
in an impressive Latin service. In the last act Williams is dead, but has an interview 
with Gladys and Owain, who delivers his soul over to Hell for consorting with a 
fiend ; Gladys, however, promises to get the clergyman into Heaven. He is a true 
saint : that is, he is ready to defy God in the cause of right ; or, if you like it better, 
he has a progressive revelation ; or, better again, consider the passage where Minnie, 
realising that Gladys is a fiend, terrifies her with abuse and a brandished Bible: 
“Put that Bible back on the shelf ! May Heaven forgive your cruelty, wife ; for it 
knew you didn’t mean harm ! Can’t you see you’re hurting the poor thing ? ” 


GILBERT NORWOOD 
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DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE. By D.C. Somerve.t. Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. 


THE LATER CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL. Edited 
by G. P. Goocu. Longmans. Two Volumes. 32s. 


THE DIARY OF THOMAS TURNER. Edited by FLoreNce Maris TURNER. 
With an Introduction by J. B. Prresttey. The Bodley Head. 4s. 6d. 


LATER DAYS. By W.H. Daviss. Jonathan Cape. 6s. 


R. SOMERVELL has given us a very interesting book ; if written without 

any great distinction of style, it yet displays a remarkable gift of selection and 
arrangement. To get into a volume of three hundred pages all the essential facts of 
two lives which between them controlled English history for fifty years of its most 
eventful transition is no mean achievement. His impartiality seems almost inhuman to 
those old enough to remember the bitterness of party strife from the ’eighties 
onwards. 

The story has two heroes, and it is difficult to detect on which side his sympathies 
are. The result is an admirable homily against the violence of faction. It is true that 
neither of his subjects was personally sympathetic to the other. The most devout 
Gladstonian must admit for the moment that Disraeli is the more popular figure. 
With an engaging shrewdness Mr. Somervell gives us the reason : 


We honour those whose qualities resemble and thus flatter our own. Disraeli was 
very witty and wit is very much in fashion. Gladstone was very pious and piety is quite 
out of fashion. 


The caustic wit of Disraeli repelled his rival, whose moral sentiments were as intol- 
erable, and almost as puzzling, to the other. Yet both were in a sense dwellers in a 
strange land. Frederick Greenwood’s saying of Disraeli is recalled, ‘“ No Englishman 
could approach him without some immediate consciousness that he was in the presence 
of a foreigner,” while Gladstone “ with the mind of a thirteenth-century Schoolman ” 
belonged in spirit to another world. Yet both were on common ground in their 
devotion to England. Disraeli was more tolerant, but to a man of Gladstone’s moral 
earnestness, on certain subjects tolerance was impossible. 

Both were great gentlemen. Nothing could be finer than Disraeli’s offering a 
baronetcy to Carlyle—who in attacking him had used to the full his unique gift for 
vituperation. When Longman lost money over the publication of Endymion, the 
author offered to refund half of the sum paid, although he was never a rich man. No 
statesman was ever more bitterly attacked than Gladstone was over the tragedy of 
Gordon. As is usual in such cases there was another side, and when some years 
afterwards he was asked to write on the subject, his answer was : 

I feel myself precluded from supplying any material or entering on any communica- 
tions for the purpose of self-defence. General Gordon’s much lamented death ought to 
secure him, so far as we are concerned, against any counter-argument which we should 
have to present on his language and proceedings. I do not doubt that a true and equit- 
able judgment will eventually prevail. 


It is true this may be said only to be in accordance with the traditions of public 
life, but it is one that has not been too closely observed in later years. Disraeli has, in 
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popular estimation, always been regarded as a strong and successful Foreign Minister, 
and his rival as a weak pacifist. Yet no Prime Minister ever took a stronger line than 
Gladstone when there was trouble with Russia over the Panjdeh incident. The so- 
called “ surrender ”’ after the Majuba defeat was largely responsible for this view, 
yet what were the facts ? Kriiger had proposed an armistice, and invited the Govern- 
ment to send a Commission to discuss the views of the Boers for themselves. This 
was accepted by the Government; further enquiries were forwarded to the 
Boers through General Colley. Unfortunately, this dispatch did not reach Kriiger 
till after the battle, in ignorance of which Kriiger at once accepted the terms. Also, 
it should be remembered, that the Conservative Government was strongly against a 
forward policy in South Africa, and even went so far as themselves to censure Sir 
Bartle Frere, and the annexation of the Transvaal never had Disraeli’s personal 
sympathy. 

Disraeli, like Palmerston, opposed the construction of the Suez Canal on the ground 
that it developed a route to India we could not control. Gladstone was a strong 
supporter, but Disraeli brought off one of his finest coups when he bought the Khedive’s 
shares, whereas his rival could have bought earlier the holding of the French Company 
and refused to do so. It is admitted now that in his Eastern policy, Disraeli ‘‘ put his 
money on the wrong horse,” but no one could have ridden it better. He was one of the 
few people who succeeded in bluffing Bismarck, and if he took risks he avoided war 
and displayed a caution distasteful to many in high places. 

It will always be a mystery why, when he returned in triumph from Berlin, he did 
not go to the country. One would have thought that, to such an astute politician, 
it was the obvious move. It is the more singular in one who had an uncanny pres- 
cience in affairs. He was probably the only statesman in England who foresaw at the 
time of the great Tory defeat in ’80, that the problem for the future was Ireland. 
In Sybil he foreshadowed the inevitable conflict between Capital and Labour. 

The two large volumes of the letters of Lord John Russell will do much to enhance 
the reputation of a statesman it has become rather the “‘ fashion” to depreciate. 
His self-confidence and courage in emergencies never failed him, and Sydney Smith’s 
famous gibe was in effect a great compliment. It is curious to read in a letter he 
writes to Lord Shaftesbury in 1857 :— 


** Socialist ”’ doctrines and principles are far more rife in the great towns of this 
country than most people are aware of. They are found among the artisans and skilled 
workmen and specially in the Metropolis. These parties aim at a distribution of all the 
property of those above them and calculate on measures to prevent in future all accumu- 
lation of wealth in single hands. 


This has a very modern ring “‘ The land is their first object.” The special dangers 
were “‘ the ballot, Electoral districts,’ and shortening the “ duration of Parliament.” 
Two of these we have survived so far, and Universal Suffrage is practically in force. 

It is an odd paradox that Gladstone should have been a great Conservative force. 
He had no sympathy with the Socialistic idea : 


Its pet idea is what they call “ construction,” z.e., taking into the hands of the State 
the business of the individual man ; both the one and the other ['Tory democracy] have 
much to estrange me. 


He preferred “‘ the pacific law respecting economic elements which ennobled the old 
Conservatism,” while there was undoubtedly a good deal of the Radical in Disraeli. 
He gave the working classes the right to combine in 1875, and did not trouble to 
impose safeguards they would have been only too ready to accept. 
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When Mr. Thomas Turner began his diary, he was keeping a school at East 
Hoathly, Sussex ; feeling, as a schoolmaster, that an example was necessary, he 
wisely drew up “ Rules of Proper Regimen,” such as :— 

I will never drink more than four glasses of strong beer, one to toast the King’s 


health, the second to the Royal family, the third to all friends and the fourth to the 
pleasure of the company. 


Nothing could be more friendly or reasonable, but, 


if there is either wine or punch, never upon any terms or persuasion to drink more than 
8 glasses. 


For a schoolmaster his spelling, especially after a late night, is apt to be erratic, but 
although a well-read man, with a sound literary judgment, he was already turning his 
thoughts to commerce : 

Read part of the Spectator, prodigiously admire the beautys pointed out in the 8th. 


book of Milton’s Paradise Lost. Clarissa Harlowe I look upon as a very well wrote thing 
tho’ it must be allowed it is too prolix. 


and he was ahead of the age in his view. 


As to the manner of its ending, I like it better than if it had terminated in more happy 
consequences. 


Mr. Turner was married and, on the whole, happily. It is true, ‘‘ many animosyties 
and desentions ”’ were “ continually fermented between us and our friends from 
allmost the day of our marriage,’ and unfortunately his mother-in-law, with the 
appropriate name of Slater, had “‘ a very great volubility of tongue for invective and 
especially if I am the subject.”’ Still he declares like a man : 


If I was single again and at liberty to make another choice I should do the same—I 
mean, make her my wife who is so now. 


Her health was indifferent—which is perhaps not surprising—as after an evening 
spent at Mr. Fuller’s, ‘‘ with a great deal of mirth,” the obliging host “ brought my 
wife home upon his back,” and on another occasion when about 3 a.m., finding himself 
‘to have as much liquor as would do me good,” he came to the conclusion that his 
conduct ‘‘ was not like the behaviour of the primitive Christians ”—and so “ stept 
away, leaving my wife to make excuse ”—but alas! the excuses took so long that 
“Mr. French’s servant brought my wife home at ten minutes past 5.’ Still he is 
heart-broken when she dies, and pays her the compliment of marrying again, after a 
decent interval, Molly Hicks, though plain, ‘“ cleanly in person” and “I thinka 
well-made woman who may perhaps one time or other have some fortune ’’—so let us 
hope the marriage was one more triumph of “‘ hope over experience.” 

Later Days is the first prose work Mr. Davies has given the world for ten years, 
and will be welcomed by all the admirers of the Autobiography of a Super-tramp, who 
will be glad to find he has not altogether given up tramping; but the greater part of the 
slender volume is devoted to frank and, in general, kindly studies of his literary and 
artistic contemporaries. It is an odd, agreeable, little book, entirely free from the 
spiritual pride that tramping in general seems to induce, and ends, against all the 
conventions of the type, with a happy marriage. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR & LANGUAGE 


SOCIETY FOR PURE ENGLISH, Tract No. 19, Medium Aevum and the 
Middle Age. By GrorceE Gorpon. Notes on Fasci, Fascisti, Broadcasted, 
Virus, etc. Tract No. 21, The Society’s Work. By Ropert Bripces. Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d. and 2s. 

ENGLISH PROSE AND HOW TO WRITE IT. By Rosert BLATCHFORD. 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

ENGLISH OF TO-DAY. By Professor W. J. WeBs. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 

MODERN ENGLISH. By J. Hupert Jaccer. University of London Press. 53. 


THE PLACE-NAMES OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By A. Mawer and F. M. 
STENTON. Vol. 2 of the English Place-Name Society’s Transactions. Cam- 
bridge Press. 18s. 


A PRONOUNCING AND ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
GAELIC LANGUAGE. By Matcotm MacLennan. John Grant. 30s. 


HE Nineteenth Tract of the S.P.E. completes the first series, to which Tract 20, 

when it appears, will supply an index. More than half of it is occupied by 
Professor Gordon’s learned investigation of the origin and varying senses of Middle 
Age, now definitely supplanted by Middle Ages. It appears to be much older than the 
corresponding French moyen dge and German mittelalter, which were probably 
adapted from it. It is interesting to note that, as late as 1845, ‘‘ the Philological 
Society was listening with courteous attention to gentlemen who talked of middle- 
aged Latin.” The ambiguous, and occasionally comic, suggestion of this adjective 
led early in the nineteenth century to the coining of medieval. A postscript on the 
term Middle English touches on Sweet’s substitution of Old English for the traditional 
and generally intelligible Anglo-Saxon. W. P. Ker refused to be converted, pointing 
out that the new label made it impossible to speak without ambiguity of “ an old 
English gentleman ”’ or “ an old English ballad.” 

The Tract also contains information by various hands on the origin and intro- 
duction into English of the word Fascism, a discussion as to the correct past participle 
of broadcast, a note on the grammatical number of words in -ics, and various other 
odds and ends which, besides being of interest to those who wish to speak and write 
correctly, may supply useful information to the lexicographer of the future. Mr. H. 
W. Fowler, dealing with those who treat names of multitude as singular and plural 
in the same sentence, remarks that, “A waiter might as well serve one on a dirty plate 
_ asa journalist offer one such untidy stuff as,‘ The University of London Press hopes 

to have ready the following addition to their series of . . .’”’ Next to Mr. Wells’s 
“ pleasantly smiling man whom I thought at first must be some minister in atten- 
dance,” this muddling of singular and plural is perhaps the most exasperating vice 
of the modern prose-writer. The Times reported Mr. Baldwin as saying at Brighton 
on October gth, ‘“‘ The Government is fully alive to the danger and you may rely on 
them to protect the country’s best interests,” and the Morning Post for October 16th 
tells us that ‘‘ This volume of travel essays are little meditations and impressions of a 
world tour.” 

In Tract 21 Dr. Bridges gives a pleasant account of the aims and activities of the 
S.P.E. The society is trying to do unofficially what for nearly three centuries the 
French Academy has been supposed to do officially. Its success will depend on the 
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extent to which books of the type of those mentioned below are intelligently used by 
students and teachers. The old classical discipline produced good writers, but it is 
a thing of the past. It can be replaced only, if at all, by English being raised as a school 
subject to a dignity approaching that which is accorded to French in France. There 
is hope, perhaps, for some future generation, but the difficulty of creating a teaching 
tradition is very great. We also have to reckon with the English love of “‘ muddling 
through,” as shown by the readiness of distinguished contemporary stylists to perpe- 
trate grammatical and linguistic blunders which a French writer would feel inclined 
to expiate by suicide. Dr. Bridges has a good word for that much abused man, the 
journalist—‘‘ Looking then actually to the journalist to make our first fighting rank, 
we hope in every Editor soon to find a captain.”’ He makes the interesting suggestion 
that broadcasting will have a great influence in the direction of a normalized pro- 
nunciation. It it is be feared that he is right. This summer I stayed in the remote 
Dorset cottage of a grand old peasant couple whose language was almost the West 
Saxon of Alfred the Great. Their pretty granddaughter spoke quite “ correctly,” 
i.e., she used an artificial pronunciation which began to be evolved about a century 
ago from an absurd and accidental spelling. 

Mr. Robert Blatchford’s advice to young prose-writers practically amounts to: 
“* Acquire a vocabulary by reading the best English authors, use simple words, break 
up your paragraphs, boil down.” The young prose-writer, having assimilated this 
good advice and studied Mr. Blatchford’s specimens ,which range from Queen Elizabeth 
to Henry James, will do well to make Professor Webb’s English of To-day his bed-side 
book. This should have one out of two equally desirable results: the most cursory 
perusal of its pages may give him such a fright that he will renounce all idea of author- 
ship, or if this end is not attained, he may, by incessant study of the Professor’s 
** don’ts,” achieve the rare distinction of writing English which is neither verbose nor 
ungrammiatical, neither pretentious nor ambiguous. The book deals almost exclus- 
ively with things that should have been otherwise expressed. It is not the “ leather- 
seated lady’s armchair’ type of advertisement, the jargon of the War Office and the 
Admiralty, and the verbal adventures of Messrs. Le Queux and Oppenheim that 
chiefly provoke his censure. The higher game at which he flies is the Times, with its 
Literary Supplement, Mr. Lytton Strachey, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Wells, 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. Eden Phillpotts, Mr. Chesterton, and other celebrities 
and notorieties by the score; nor is it easy to detect a single example in which his 
criticism is logically unjustified. Not that he is dictatorial. He merely quotes the 
peccant phrase, points out how an educated writer would have put it and passes on to 
something else. Occasionally the journalistic cliché moves him to a gentle sarcasm. 
Thus, after quoting from a newspaper the cases of two victims of accidents, one of 
whom “ received ”’ a broken neck, while the other “ received ” a fractured skull, he 
is ‘‘ inclined to ask what these people did with their gifts.” 

Dr. Jagger deals rather with the growth and structure of the language. His book is 
based on lectures delivered in 1924 to teachers in the service of the London County 
Council. It will no doubt be useful to all engaged in education and help in the blessed 
work of standardization. It seems likely that, in the course of a few generations, the 
art of composition will have attained such a uniform and undistinguished level, that 
even the English public schoolboy, whom Dr. Jagger regretfully describes as ‘‘ one 
of the most inarticulate of human beings,” may learn to express himself with the 
pleasing facility of, say, Mr. A. J. Cook or Mr. Saklatvala. 

The second volume published by the English Place-name Society, to the organisa- 
tion of which Professor Mawer has devoted so much of his time, energy andscholarship, 
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deals with a county familiar to all those Londoners who like occasionally to get 
away from the smell of petrol. In the Place-names of Buckinghamshire will be found 
something to suit the tastes of all readers. The ethnologist and historian will be inter- 
ested by the evidence that the Vale of Aylesbury was still British in the sixth century, 
and by such linguistic facts as the Anglian Calverton in the north of the county 
contrasting with the Saxon Chalvey in the south. Chalfont, which looks French, is 
of Ancient British origin, Ceadel’s spring. Weedon, idol hill, dates from heathen times. 
Skirmett, for shire-mote, is due to the Norseman. The local topographer may here learn 
that Mantle’s Green is “‘ the last trace of Turstin Mantel’s holding of half a hide in 
Amersham,” as recorded in ‘“‘ Domesday Book.” Jordans may be a simplification of 
Jourdemayns, the name of a family found in the district in 1301. Allard’s Farm, 
Burnham, belonged to William Alard in 1234, and many other farm-names in the 
county are of equal antiquity. Farnham Royal was Farnham Verdon in the fourteenth 
century, but the Verdons held their land “ by the grand serjeanty of supporting the 
King’s right arm at his coronation.” Hence the Royal. In Buckinghamshire, as 
elsewhere, things are not always what they seem. Pitstone was once Picel’s thorn, 
Grandborough means green hill, Spinfield took its name from Nicholas de Espineville, 
who held land at Great Marlow in 1230, and Hardmead was once the mead of either 
Herewulf or Herewald. Every reader who knows the woods and hills of Buckingham- 
shire will find-in this volume unexpected and fascinating information about his own 
special hunting-ground. If he is by way of being a student of philology, he may also 
learn a good deal about his own language. 

A Gaelic Dictionary perhaps hardly comes within the category of books on English, 
but, since Scott, there has been enough Gaelic in our more romantic literary vocabu- 
lary for such a book to be of great interest to the English reader. Based on Mac- 
Alpines’s Dictionary, of which the twelfth edition appeared in 1903, Dr. MacLennan’s 
new book contains 13,000 more words than MacBain’s Etymological Dictionary, and 
has been completed by the addition of an English-Gaelic dictionary for the use of the 
Sassenach. From this it may be learned that a kilt is a fédle-beag and tartan is breacan, 
while a dirk is a biodag. But why has the author omitted claymore and sporran 
from the English half of the dictionary ? Is the Sassenach supposed to know such 
simple facts as that claymore is Gaelic claidheamh mdr, big sword? Thankful as we 
must be for so complete a dictionary of the two languages, we have one criticism to 
make, and that is that an Etymological Dictionary should contain etymology. Opinions 
may differ as to what is understood by the word, but most of us would expect to find, at 
any rate in the case of the “‘ pivotal ”’ words, the parallel forms from the other Celtic 
languages and some indication of their relation to the other Indo-European families. 
Also, there should be some initial explanation of what the etymological notes 
mean, e.g., under ard, high, lofty, etc.,so common in Gaelic place-names, the mention 
of Latin arduus might well lead the neophyte to believe that the Gaelic word was 
derived from Latin. The presence in the bibliography of such out-of-date authorities 
as Brachet and the Concise Skeat of 1901 is as surprising as the absence of Falk and 


Torp, Boisacq and the New English Dictionary. 
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COOKERY 


THE CONDUCT OF THE KITCHEN. By X.Marcer BoutesTin. Heinemann. 
3s. 6d. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF TASTE. By Britiat-Savarin. Peter Davies. 42s. 


ERE is contrast ! On the one hand we have a booklet purporting to tell how to 

keep a good table on sixteen shillings a head a week, and on the other Brillat- 
Savarin’s classic discourse of cookery, in which we can read of the Sieur Laperte,* » 
who ate thirty-two dozen oysters as a preliminary to dinner, and was then interrupted 
in full career by the illustrious writer, his host, observing with his usual suavity, ““ My 
friend, it is not your fate to eat your fill of oysters to-day : let us dine.” Not that 
Brillat-Savarin himself was a glutton ; in this instance he himself ate but three dozen 
oysters, and a similar moderation marks his conduct on most occasions of which he 
tells. Nevertheless a certain warm sufficiency, a certain liberality characterises most 
of the meals and dishes of which he treats, and I do not think he would have greatly 
cared to contemplate a single chicken being made to serve three people for three meals, 
in accordance with M. Boulestin’s directions. 

We may take M. Boulestin’s book first as a salted almond, or olive, before sitting 
down to banquet on Brillat-Savarin. M. Boulestin writes well and wittily ; he can 
make as much of a bean as most. His individual recipes are good, his precepts excel- 
lent, and all is for the best in the best of all possible worlds were it not for one point, 
and that so little subtle that I must whisper it, his people do not get enough to eat. 
On Tuesday they have for lunch a few spaghetti, and a little beef, ‘‘ the cheapest 
parts of beef,’ out of yesterday’s soup made into a salad ; for dinner some cabbage 
soup, a pilaff made of scraps, endives, and stewed apples. He postulates a light break- 
fast. I do not want to intrude my unhappy profession, but unless his family eat a 
devil of a lot of cheese I don’t see where the day’s calories are coming from. No doubt 
cabbage soup, as prepared in the average English kitchen, will take away anybody’s 
appetite, so that the diners might profess themselves satisfied by the time the stewed 
apples (plentifully permeated with small and shell-like bits of core) have been en- 
gorged, but this is not playing fair. A few grilled herrings, which really have some 
nourishment in them, might help the family out, or a rousing dish of porridge. 
Porridge with currants in it, a dish which I invented myself as a student, is cheap and 
filling. I count myself abstemious. I live on three meals a day, one of them a light 
breakfast, and I often approve myself at lunch a peer of Mark Antony in the point on 
which Octavius Caesar praises him : 

On the Alps 
It is reported thou did’st eat strange flesh, 
Which some did die to look on. 


But I hold that every man needs one good meal a day. By “ gor *”’ I mean not a 
luxurious wassail, but, plainly spoken, something with a good lu: 4 of fish, flesh or 
fowlinit. To ask less I care not; expect more I dare not. The family of three appears 
to consist of husband, wife, and a cook : at any rate the cook is referred to freely. The 
husband might be a little quiver fellow, a lover of soup, meat and quite “‘cheap prunes 
from a reputable grocer,” but the cook, the cook would not rest content with her third 
part of a curry made with “ any old thing left over.” Left over, just heavens ! left 


* Misprinted as Laporte in the translation under notice. 
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over, when the day before ‘‘ whatever meat is left or can be scraped off the chicken 
will do for a nice fricassée.”” The book makes me hungry as I write. 

Brillat-Savarin occupies somewhat the same position as regards cookery that Izaak 
Walton does as regards fishing. Both were wholehearted enthusiasts for what demands 
a more dignified name than their hobby, but was nevertheless not their profession. 
Both wrote a very personal and perfect prose, which in itself entitles them to the re- 
spect of all lovers of literature. Both give us a vivid picture of their character, their 
friends, and their philosophy : they make their books a repository of their pleasures 
and past delights, and live again their life’s best hours in the telling. Their practice is 
not always perfect. We catch fish and cook often by other precepts than theirs, but 
they will live for ever by virtue of their pure spirit, their passionate pursuit of the ideal, 
by the strength and amiability of their characters, and the charm of their meditations. 
The comparison could be carried out at length, and embellished with obvious 
contrasts, but I must pass to other matters. 

I rejoice to say that this translation of the Physiologie du Gotit has been awarded the 
beautiful production which the book deserves. The printing is excellent and suitable, 
that is, it is dignified without pomposity, and has a touch of originality without 
eccentricity. The format is generously large, but not too large ; the binding, vellum 
back and marbled boards, charming. The designs, after the manner of woodcuts, by 
Mr. Andrew Johnson, are strong and admirably adapted to the text. They are not the 
scratchy and affected little preciosities of the cocktail-school, which disfigure so many 
of our expensive books to-day, but good bold drawings which show the illustrator 
not only to have read, but to be in sympathy with, his author. Imay compare them 
to a good sound Volnay. There is an introduction by Mr. Arthur Machen, which 
contains an admirable description of an English curry, ‘“‘ the most nauseous of all 
the massacres which go to form the English cookery of our doleful day,” and a weighty 
dictum, “‘ hashes and minces are seldom satisfactory, unless great art is used, unless 
the mutton is of the very choicest.” This is what I felt when I read M. Boulestin’s 
Saturday night dinner of emincés of mutton. Mr. Machen’s hors d’ceuvre is excellent. 

The translation, by an unnamed hand, I am, on the whole, prepared to commend, 
although it is disfigured by one or two unpardonable mistakes. In the description 
of the third and lordliest meal in the Gastronomical Tests I read “A 
hundred early asparagus, of the thickness of five or six threads.” What, 
asparagus like strings at a banquet ! The French is“ de cing a six lignes de diamétre.” 
A ligne is, of course, not a thread but a line, a unit of measure which is one-twelfth 
of an inch in English, and very slightly more in French, so that the asparagus must be 
about half-an-inch in diameter, which is, of course, the best size, neither too large nor 
too small. Again, we have “‘ Mile. Herminie de Borose is tall (5 feet 1 inch).”’ Tall! 
The French foot is 12.789 inches,so that Herminie was 5 feet 5 inches, a fair height for 
a French girl. Millers is thousands, not millions, of oysters, but this may pass : 
millions might be an exaggeration, though, as I read it, I instinctively mistrusted it, 
and turned to the French. The other faults which I have noted are mostly venial. I 
praise the translation in general, because it has the great essential, beside which small 
flaws, and even inaccuracies, are of little matter: it is clean and vigorous English, 
which has an individuality reproducing excellently the turn of the phrase of the original. 
Often when I have been struck by an admirable sentence I have consulted the French, 
and found that the rendering has been free, but altogether in the sense and spirit of 
the writer, which is as it should be. It is a translation which is nearer to the Urquhart 
and Motteux standard than to the ordinary run of translations from the French, and 
I think that the maker of it deserves to eat of that tunny omelette. 


E. N. da C. ANDRADE 
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His Oa 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF CASTLEREAGH, 1815-’22. By C. K. 
WessTER. Bell. 255. 


TUDOR STUDIES. Edited by R. W. Szron-Watson. Longmans. 15s. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1812. By Hivarre Bettoc. Nelson. 6s. 

NAPOLEON. By Evie Faure. Translated by J. E. JEFFERY. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
NAPOLEON. By C. R. BaLtarp. Duckworth. 18s. 

CARDINAL POLE. By K.B.McFartrane. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 

MEDIEVAL PEOPLE. By EILEEN Power. Methuen. 6s. 


O argue that Lord Castlereagh was the greatest of all our foreign ministers 

would not be very extravagant, and that he is the most interesting not extravagant 
at all. He was the last of an epoch, if it be fair to regard Canning as a precursor of the 
England which began with the Reform Bill : he was the first of an epoch if it be true 
(as readers of Professor Webster can hardly be doubtful, even though they were igno- 
rant before) that he was the great initiator of diplomacy by conference and a chief ~ 
architect of nineteenth-century Europe’s international arrangements : he was the most 
successful, if the prosperous use of negotiation to enforce his own ideas and his 
country’s interests be a proper test : he was the most unfortunate, if it be safe to guess 
from a life of apparently very little joy, a death by suicide, and an immortality of 
infamy affixed to his name by his great literary contemporaries : and he is the most 
topical, because though history never repeats itself, yet in the century since Castlereagh 
it has come singularly and unmistakably near to doing so. 

Professor Webster has informed himself much more thoroughly than anyone else 
about this great historical figure, and the appearance of his Foreign Policy of Castle- 
reagh, 1815-1822, is therefore an important event : the book is indeed a definitive work, 
for no one before has had Professor Webster’s opportunity, and no one again is likely 
to have his desire, to study the subject. Opinions about Castlereagh will differ from 
his, but they will not be worth much except after study of his: more knowledge 
about Castlereagh will be unearthed, but he has systematically exploited all the con- 
siderable deposits, and his spoil cannot cease to be the bulk of what is acquired. 

To treat his book as a book and read it straight through demands a strong desire 
to know about Castlereagh, or a conscious determination not to be beaten. This 
limitation of appeal is natural, perhaps inevitable, in five hundred pages about seven 
years of a statesman’s life, and that statesman one who successfully studied to keep 
“human interest’ out of his public character. Mr. Webster has disdained any 
attempt to avoid it by the addition of spices or ornaments and indeed is negligent 
even of the barest and properest elegance. Nevertheless the most lukewarm interest 
in history will carry a reader through the book if he will be content to take it in three 
stages—Aix-la-Chapelle, Troppau and Laibach, the Western Hemisphere and 
the Eastern Question. Such a reader will learn to admire the efficiency, the wisdom, 
and the generosity of Castlereagh : not less the devotion to moral principle and public 
service of the ministers who governed England. during the terrible period after the 
last great war : and no less also the wish to be minutely truthful, and the power to 
manage vast masses of material, displayed by the historian. 


HISTORY Be 


Professor Pollard has notably served the History Schoolinthe University of London, 
and his colleagues and pupils have nobly acknowledged their debt by presenting him 
with a Festschrift which isnot only a monument of learning but a help tounderstanding. 
None of the twelve articles it contains is difficult to read nor can any of them be read 
without sensible profit by whoever wishes to understand the sixteenth century. 
If I cite some to the neglect of others it is because they come nearer to my own 
interests. 

Institutional development under the Tudors is the central fact in the history of 
English government, and the greatest of all the obstacles to the comprehension of 
that development is the difficulty of fixing its point of departure, a difficulty too 
arduous in itself no doubt for reasonable hopes of solution, and enormously en- 
hanced by the interested mystifications of the seventeenth century and by their 
success with later historians. Mr. Plucknett devotes his legal training and a truly 
historical scepticism to the task of disentangling from later theorisings the govern- 
mental machinery which really was there when the first Tudor began his work. 
His greatest service is his demonstration from the year-books “‘ that there was no 
body of public law, or of anything approaching it.” This is not a new idea, but it is 
newly demonstrated, and the idea itself has this much of newness that we may be 
thankful if our generation sees the time when it is familiar to everyone who 
writes about sixteenth and seventeenth century history. Mr. Neale continues 
his valuable work of showing what free speech actually meant in Elizabethan 
parliaments and how different the privilege was from what Stuart parliaments 
successfully claimed, successfully but falsely, however usefully. Professor Hearnshaw 
is not the first of recent English historians to insist upon the importance of Bodin in 
the evolution of political conceptions, but he insists usefully, especially upon the con- 
nection between Bodin and Hobbes and upon his use of the Papacy’s dispensing power 
as an argument for sovereignty, so that the divine right of kings emerged not only as a 
reaction against Papal claims but also as a deduction from them. Mr. Allen illuminates 
Luther’s political conceptions and shows how passive resistance was the common 
orthodoxy of all the early reformers. Miss Thornley rounds off the story of the des- 
truction of privilege, and Miss Reid supplements her previous explanations of the 
political influence of the North Parts in the sixteenth century. Tudor Studies is a book 
which all professed students must read and which no amateur will be sorry to have 
read. 

Of all contemporary writers none is more eminent for the volume and variety of 
his production than Mr. Hilaire Belloc : perhaps he will be best, if not most, remem- 
bered as a poet, and of his prose the satirical fiction, especially Emmanuel Burden, 
may serve him best; but I think that what chiefly distinguishes him among the 
authors of our time is his talent for saying directly in narrative prose just what he 
thinks. This talent is nowhere better applied than to military history, as for instance 
in The Campaign of 1812 and the Retreat from Moscow. ‘The temptation incident to a 
capacity for plain statement is to believe that what can be plainly stated is right (a 
temptation at its worst much less usual than the truer but more harmful belief that 
what can be stated obscurely can with difficulty be proved to be wrong). This 
temptation is less serious in military than, for instance, in political history because 
though there as in all human affairs it is the moral element that matters most, yet there 
ahigher proportion of whatmatters much—time, place, number, even motive—is capable 
of being known beyond dispute. The Campaign of 1812, therefore, is Mr. Belloc at his 
best. If his political judgments—about Napoleon and his armies as the heirs of the 
Revolution, for instance, and about the necessity of remaking the Empire—are here 
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more clearly asserted than convincingly presented they are not here his main business. — 


On the military side, which is the business, he is not, I suppose, beyond the criticism 
of experts, but to the likes of me, who are not experts, he presents an intelligible 
and convincing account of one of the greatest and least understood of modern events. 
Besides the most appropriate literary aptitude he has knowledge of the written sources 
and of the ground, and, even rarer, clear conceptions of what an army is and of what 
are the concrete circumstances of its action. He has one annoying habit, of quoting 
always from ‘‘ a sergeant who was present,” ‘‘ an eye-witness on the staff,’ when to 
the most casual reader a name would add interest, and to the closer student usefulness 
as well. Of the never-ending spate of books about Napoleon this is one of the few 
which everyone can read, and no one without profit. 

I am not nearly so sure about M. Elie Faure’s Napoleon. Certainly plain statement 
is not its characteristic, though it begins by asserting that “‘ from the point of view 
of art, everything about him becomes clear.’”’ The clue which explains everything is 
that Napoleon was an artist. What this means and how it helps is never made very 
plain. The St. Helena period, the period when Napoleon really was an artist in an 
ordinary and useful sense, when he was composing and establishing the Napoleonic 
legend, that period is hardly mentioned ; and indeed the second chapter begins : 
“* Jesus became a myth, Napoleon did not.” The publishers quote Mr. Havelock 
Ellis as having found M. Faure’s study “‘ finely illuminating ” : apparently he read 
it in French and the translation may be responsible for much obscurity, but I doubt 
it. Perhaps others also will get illumination from the book. And those who are of my 
mind can at least amuse themselves by jumping from quotation to quotation, well 
chosen from Napoleon’s sayings and conveniently printed in italics. 

General Ballard’s Napoleon is an outline, restricted for the most part to the military 
aspect, and treating that very summarily. It is intended to introduce young soldiers 
to the study of their profession’s greatest master and should be useful for the purpose. 
It is another example of the difficulty about references. They are always a trouble 
to the writer and may present more chances of annoying than of informing the reader 
(as in Mr. McFarlane’s prize essay on Cardinal Pole). But the argument in their 
favour is strong. A studious officer who has read General Ballard may very probably 
proceed to Mr. Belloc. There he will find an account of the Moscow campaign 
naturally much fuller and therefore naturally more convincing, and in important 
respects different. If he is a very studious officer he will want to proceed still further, 
a desire for which his two authors would commend him and themselves ; and his best 
next step is to compare their differences. But from this resource they have combined to 
cut him off. They have also handicapped him by omitting indexes. 

Miss Power’s Medieval People is a very successful attempt to realise and enliven 
the social history of that period by sketching, with the directed reference to con- 
temporary sources, half-a-dozen typical figures, ranging from a ninth-century 
peasant in France to a fifteenth-century merchant in England, by way of persons so 
well known by name, if by little else, as Marco Polo and Chaucer’s Madame 
Eglentyne. To my ignorance the most amusing chapters are the ones about Marco 
Polo, most practical and most romantic of travellers, and about the Menagier’s Wife, 
who has much in common with the one for whom Xenophon wrote. 


KENNETH PICKTHORN 


